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Methyl isobutyl carbinol—companion latent solvent to the 
powerful Shell ketone active solvents—makes it possible for 
you to use greater quantities of low-boiling alcohols while 
maintaining good blush resistance, gloss and flow. 


Blended with IPA to offset its slower evaporation rate, 
MIBC allows greater flexibility in formulation to meet the 
lacquer specifications of individual customers. 

You can order MIBC with other solvents in compartment Sor the: etndieis dear of MIRO 
trucks or tank cars for short notice delivery at bulk prices. in lacquer formulation, write for 
$C:52-21. Also ask for Technica 
The famous Shell “Quality Group” of solvents includes, Bulletin SC:52-51, MIBC As A 

Latent Solvent in Furniture-T ype 


among others, MEK, MIBK and IPA... preferred by the Nitrocellulose Lacquers. 
nation’s leading formulators. 











SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chemical Partner of industry and Agriculture 
Eastern Division: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 + Western Division: 100 Bush Street, Son Francisco 6 
Atlanta + Besten + Chicage + Cleveland + Detroit + Heuston + Los Angeles + Newark + St. Louis 
in Canede: Chemical Division, Shell Ol Company ef Canada, lid. + Torente + Montreal + Vancouver 
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OUTSTANDING PERFORMERS on playground or the finest hardwood courts are 
basketballs having covers of rubber reinforced with PLIOLITE S-6B. Extremely long 


wear and flex-life with a leather-like look and feel at low cost are the reasons 


Time was when only leather was used to cover 
basketballs used in competitive play. All-rubber 
covers were confined to practice and playground 
balls. But a leather shortage demanded a sub- 
stitute be found. The then new rubber reinforc- 
ing resins—high styrene-butadiene copolymers 
such as PLIOLITE S-6B—were tried. 

The result was a new kind of cover. One that 
looked, felt and acted like leather, but had the 
wear-, water- and scuff-resistance of rubber 
and was low in cost. Although originally con- 


sidered strictly a substitute, it soon proved 
itself in every respect and now is on the first 
team to stay. 


3etter basketball covers are but one use of rub- 

ber reinforced with PLIOLITE S-6B. Shoe soles, 
flooring, wire insulation, hard rubber and many 
molded items are typical other products 
improved in both their processing and perform- 
ance by this versatile rubber resin. For full 
details write: Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
Dept. M-9417A, Akron 16, Ohio. 








CHEMICAL 


GOOD, YEAR 


DIVISION 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovie—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products —CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for industry 
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is the shortest distance to her hand! 


A Continental “F” style can is the shortest distance 
to the shopper’s hand. In the store it says, “Buy 
me!”’ In the home it says, “Use me!” 


Put these beautifully lithographed containers to 
work for you. Our Tailor-Made Package Service 


brings on-the-nose deliveries when and where you 
say. It means intelligent discussion of your indi- 
vidual problems, and as much or as little of our 
research and engineering as you require to lick 
them. Why not call Continental today. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING ¢ 


100 EAST 42ND STREET © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


GS 


Eastern Div.: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 « Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Pacific Div.: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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QUAKER OATS’ 


FURFURYL 
ALCOHOL 


as a resin 
ingredient: 

Resins made from FA are 
chemically resistant to acids 
and alkalies as well as to solvents. 
FA also reacts with phenolic 
compounds, formaldehyde, 
melamine, and urea to form 
resins with modified 
properties. 


as a wetting agent 
and reactive solvent: 
In the manufacture of 
grinding wheels, FA wets the 
abrasive grain and is a solvent for 
the phenolic resin binder 
FA then reacts with the resin during 
the curing cycle, resulting in a 
tough bond with minimum 


production of volatiles. 


as a solvent for 


resins and dyes: 


Write for a sample and ovr Bulletin 205 
describing the properties of furfury! alcohol, 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Ly CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


( O 334B The Merchandise Mart 
Xi Chicago 54, Illinois 


CHEMICALS 


Room 534B, 120 Wall St., 
New York 5, N.Y 


Room 43486, P. O. Box 4376, 
Portiand 8, Oregon 
In Europe: Quaker Oats-Graanproducten N. V, 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands, 
Quoker Oats (France) S. A., 3, Rue Pillet- 
Will, Paris IX, France 
In Australia: Swift & Company, Pty., Ltd, 
Sydney 
In Japan: F. Kanemats & Co., Utd., Tokyo 
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For “cup” Read “pent” 


To THe Eprror:; In the Jan. 2 issue of 
your excellent publication . . . under 
the title “Tale of Chemical Terror,” 
you commence the article with a quo- 
tation from Hamlet as follows: 

“I could a tale unfold, whose light- 
est word would make thy knotted 
locks to part, and each particular hair 
to stand on end, like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine.” 

If I may continue from the same 
source, this is “murder most foul, as 
at the best it is.” 

The complete quotation is: 

“I could a tale unfold whose lightest 
word 

Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy 
young blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start 
from their spheres, 

Thy knotted and combined locks to 
part 

And each particular hair to stand on 
end 

Like quills upon the fretful porpen- 
tine,” 

Is it possible that Senator McCarthy 
has decided that “porpentine” is the 
Russian species of “porcupine,” and 
hence its use is... un-American. . .? 

Artuur O. PonDER 

Montreal, Que. 

Canada 

We plead guilty to playing fast and 

loose with Shakespeare. But our man- 

in-the-street poll revealed not one who 

knew what a porpentine is, so we 

modernized and condensed the good 
Bard of Avon.—Ep. 


“Aid Rather than Trade” 


To THe Eprror: I have been sorely 
tempted to write to you for some time 
with reference to proposals being 
made in your country on the vexatious 
tariff question. I am now spared the 
necessity of couching my thoughts in 
words since The Chemical Age has 
expressed them far better, I’m sure, 
than I could. I commend the enclosed 
editorial to your attention. 
L. M. Treron 
London E. C, 4 
England 
Here are excerpts from the editorial 
Reader Tipton commends—Eo. : 


“If the views of the US Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Assn. . . . are meant 
to be taken at their fullest face value, 
all countries must possess or urgently 
develop complete chemical self-suffi- 
ciency. The argument is simple 
enough—imported chemicals endanger 
home chemical industry, and as the 
latter is vital in time of war this risk 


4 


of peacetime discouragement cannot 
be afforded. This, of course, is not a 
novel line of thought but it is carried 
to the ultimate point of extremism 
when tariffs for protecting home in- 
dustry are advocated because it is 
unwise to build up ‘the chemical in- 
dustries of our allies in areas much 
closer to the enemy, much more vul- 
nerable to seizure, and much less able 
to supply the free world in a 
crisis.’ ... 

“History must nowadays be readily 
forgotten! The recovery of Britain and 
Western Germany should not include 
revivals of their traditional world 
roles as substantial chemical ex- 
porters. ... 

“Frankly, we believe that American 
outlook today is unconsciously self- 
contradictory. From a military or de- 
fensive viewpoint, isolationism has 
been abandoned; America no longes 
believes in the illusion that a large 
country is safest alone. But in inter- 
national economics the isolationist 
way of thought is still very dominant. 
It is difficult not to suspect that there 
are many industrialists in the United 
States who would much prefer a con- 
tinuing policy of ‘Aid Rather than 
Trade’; but loans of dollars, or gifts 
of goods, are impossible as permanent 
features of the free world’s economy. 
Perpetually poor relations cannot 
make strong allies... . 

“A strong feature of the MCA 
statement is its attack upon the high 
degree of concentration in the chemi- 
cal industry outside America. Then 
follows, to justify the charge of rising 
‘concentration,’ a comparison of fig 
ures that is invalidated by its own 
presentation. It is said that in the UK 
two companies control 85% of the 
production of organic chemicals; in 
France, two companies produce 95% 
of its output of these materials; in 
Italy, two firms account for 80% of 
capacity; in Western Germany, four 
companies produce substantially all 
the chemicals. By contrast, sales of 
the three largest American companies 
amount to only 15% of aggregate 
chemical industry sales. We have itali- 
cised the respective terms of reference 
for each of these five statements so 
that their variation will be noted but 
first we would ask where, or how, the 
MCA arrived at its figures. The 85% 
UK figure is absurd. The much greater 
size of the United States, and its ever- 
increasing home market for all classes 
of goods, also weakens this country- 
by-country comparison. The fairer 
comparison is to add up the chemical 
industries of the UK, France, Italy, 
and Western Germany, and compare 
them collectively with the chemical 


industry in the United States. Would 
there then be such striking differences 
in the degree of concentration? In 
view of the nature of many modern 
chemical processes, calling as they do 
for huge capital investment and mini- 
ma of quantitative output for eco- 
nomic success, it is not possible in 
smaller countries for more than one, 
two, or three companies to produce 
certain chemicals... . 

“There is a point at which particu- 
lar and vital production in any coun- 
try should receive protection. There 
is a point, too, at which employment 
and terms of employment should be 
protected from competition with prod- 
ucts manufactured by grossly under- 
paid labour. But can these points be 
reached when trade between the 
United States and the rest of the 
world still creates an annual dollar 
deficit?” 


DATES AHEAD 


Assn. of American Soap and Glycerine 
Producers, annual meeting, Waldorf-As- 
toria hotel, New York, Jan. 26-28 


Chlorine Institute, Inc., annual meeting 
Biltmore hotel, New York, Jan. 27. 


Drug, Chemical and Allied Trade Sec- 
tion, New York Board of Trade, annual 
dinner, Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York 
March 4. 


Chemical Institute of Canada, division o! 
organic chemistry’s third symposium 
McGill Univ., Montreal, March 8-9. 


National Farm Chemurgic Council, Inc., 
annual conference, Peabody hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., April 5-7. 


American Chemical Society, division of 
rubber chemistry, 65th meeting, Brown 
hotel, Louisville, Ky., April 14-16. 


Assn. of Consulting Chemists and Chem- 
ical Engineers, symposium and banquet, 
Belmont Plaza hotel, New York, April 27 


Air Pollution Control Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Patten hotel, Chattanooga, May 3-5 


Forest Products 
tional meeting, 
May 5-7. 


Society, na- 
Mich. 


Research 
Grand Rapids, 


Manufacturing Chemists Assn., annual 
meeting and joint outing with SOCMA, 
Greenbrier hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va., June 3-5. 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: W. 
A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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You can be sure of 
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[5 product protection 


ial 
with U.S. STEEL Drums 


@ When you ship in U. S. Steel 
Drums you can be sure your prod- 
ucts will arrive at your customer’s 
plant in the same excellent condition 
as when you shipped them . . . same 
color, same purity. Here’s why: 

U. S. Steel Drums are scale-free. 


There is no mill scale to flake off 


during rough handling. 

U. S. Steel Drums are physically 
and chemically clean . . . all con- 
taminating residue is removed. Such 
a clean surface cannot affect your 
product. 

U. S. Steel Drums are rust-inhib- 
ited ... by a tightly adherent phos- 
phate coating. This means that at- 


— 
The drum at left is an ordinar 
, After exposure be 

, it was badly rust a 
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a full 


to a years 
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posure. 
U.S. Stee 
at all afte 


year. 


tack by rust and corrosion is in- 
hibited at all potential danger spots. 

The long-lasting finish on U. S. 
Steel Drums makes an especially de- 
sirable surface to decorate with your 
advertising message using a wide 
variety of bright, contrasting colors. 


United States Steel Products fab- 
ricates Stainless, Galvanized, 
Tinned, Painted and Decorated 
drums and pails. Furnished in ca- 
pacities from 2! to 110 gallons, 
with a variety of fittings and open- 
ings to fit your particular require- 
ments. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE. For 
further information on this quality 
drum write us at New York for this 
full-color “U-S-S Drums 

100% Scale-free and Rust-inhibited.”’ 


brochure 


"It's seller ta Ship in Steel’ 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 
los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. Port Arthur, Texas Chicago, Ill. 


New Orleans, La Sharon, Pa. 
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WOODEN 
SPEARHEADS 


for our Navy 


Laminated Construction with 
Treated Wood Used for New 


Non-Magnetic Minesweepers 


Most of us look upon wooden naval vessels as having gone out with 
the use of sails, but the Navy’s Bureau of Ships thinks that wood 
treated with a chromated preservative is the only practical material 
for construction of its new AM-421 class of minesweepers. Combin- 
ing glue lamination and preservative treatment, engineers have per- 
fected an all-wood vessel with lasting resistance to fungi and marine 
borers. The tactical vulnerability of these wooden spearheads has 
been greatly reduced by eliminating the magnetic attraction of 
steel hulls. 


Strength Increased 


Laminated members for bow, keel, stem and ribs replace huge tim- 
bers which were once hewn from single trees plentiful in the days of 
sailing ships. This method of fabrication facilitates excellent pene- 
tration of chromated preservatives in a vacuum-pressure process, and 
results in increased strength over that of a single timber. 


Chromated Preservatives for Hull and Decks, Too! 


In addition to laminated members, most other parts of these 165- 
foot ships are guarded against wood deterioration. Chromium pre- 
servatives protect exterior sheathing, bulkheads, and decks. 


Mutual is proud to be of service in the development of more durable, 
safer weapons of defense—in this case by supplying wood preserva- 
tive formulators with chromium chemicals of uniformly high purity. 


SODIUM BICHROMATE + POTASSIUM BICHROMATE + SODIUM CHROMATE 
MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY °® 


ONE OF A SERIES 


No Room for 
Industrial Complacency 


Do you believe that American industry is 
equipped with remarkably up-to-date and 
efficient machinery? If you do, you are mis- 
taken. The fact is that a large share of 
American industry’s equipment is ancient, 
of obsolete design and incapable of attaining 
the efficiency that is made possible by modern 
production techniques. 


This fact is documented by the Seventh 
Inventory of Metalworking Equipment, just 
completed by AMERICAN MACHINIST, a 
McGraw-Hill publication. In brief, Amert- 
can Macuinist shows that: 


1. More than half (56%) of American 
industry’s most basic production equip- 
ment— machine tools and metal-forming 
units —is overage, and much of it is so old 
that it has very limited usefulness. 


2. Since Korea, the situation has become 
dangerously worse. 


Facts vs. Plausible Theory 


These conclusions contradict the widely-held 
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impression that America’s industrial equip- 
ment is in better physical shape than ever 
before. The prevalence of this impression is 
not surprising. We, as a nation, have spent 
about $125 billion for new industrial plant 
and equipment since World War II. That is 
more than in any previous period in our his- 
tory. During 1953, American industry in- 
vested $21 billion in new plant and equip- 
ment, an all-time high. From this, it would be 
reasonable to infer that our industrial plant 
and equipment must be in fine condition. 


But the facts do not support that inference 
with respect to the machine tools and other 
metalworking equipment that are so crucial 
to our economy in war and peace. Here are 
the key findings of the AmERICAN MACHINIST 
Inventory: 


(1) More than one million machine 
tools -- out of a total of less than two 
million in the metalworking industries 
—are at least ten years old. Many of 
these, after day and night operation 








during the war years and the recent 
rush to rearm, are actually much older 
production-wise than their age in years 
indicates. In most cases, these ma- 
chines are unable to produce goods as 
efficiently as modern equipment can, 
thus needlessly increasing costs. 


(2) Almost one out of five machine 
tools is more than twenty years old. 
Most of these machines are so outdated 
by modern standards that they have 
little more than scrap value. And an 
even larger portion.of our metal-form- 
ing equipment (presses, brakes and 
shears, bending and straightening ma- 
chines) has passed the 20-year mark 
and is beyond normal retirement age. 


(3) Two out of three machine tools 
are of designs predating World War II, 
though many of them have been built 
since the war. Thus, two-thirds of our 
machine tools fail to incorporate the 
many major postwar improvements 
in design and operating methods. 


(4) Never before has outmoded high- 
cost equipment been so widely diffused 
throughout American industry. In 
every one of fifteen major divisions of 
metalworking production, more than 
45% of the machine tools are at least 
ten years old. 


(5) Not since the depression days of 
the 1930’s has the average age of ma- 
chine tools risen so rapidly as it has 
in the past four years. Today, 55% are 
ten years old or older, compared with 
43% just before Korea. 


Quality vs. Quantity 


Why has the condition of our metalworking 
equipment been steadily deteriorating since 
the end of World War II? Part of the explana- 
tion lies in the fact that, in the immediate 
postwar years, production of metalworking 
equipment lagged behind the production of 
industrial equipment generally. The larger 
part of the explanation, however, lies in the 
tremendous postwar expansion of the Ameri- 
can economy. This expansion, which has more 
than doubled our total industrial capacity, 
has imposed requirements for metalworking 
machinery that have been met only by more 
extensive use of old and obsolete tools. In 
the critically important field of metalwork- 
ing, the job of providing up-to-date tools is 
bigger than it ever has been. 


There are those who argue that the time 
has come to cut back investment in new in- 
dustrial plant and equipment and divert more 
of the national income into current consump- 
tion. They cite both the great increase in the 
nation’s total industrial capacity since World 
War II and the fact that some industries now 
have more than ample producing capacity 
to meet their needs. But this type of calcula- 
tion leaves out the efficiency of that produc- 
ing capacity. 


The AMERICAN MACHINIST In- 
ventory makes it manifest that in the key 
field of metalworking we are alarmingly 
short of first-rate, low-cost producing 
capacity. If we fail to remedy this situa- 
tion by speeding the replacement of ob- 
solete tools, it will be at the peril of our 
prosperity, at the peril of a sustained 
increase in our standard of living and 
of our national security. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, inc. 
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Lack of Methionine Causes 
Hardening of Arteries 


In work recently completed at a leading 
medical school, atherosclerosis, or hardening 
of the arteries, was produced in Cebus mon- 
keys weighing between 1 and 2 kilograms by 
feeding diets high in cholesterol and low in 
methionine over periods of 18 to 30 weeks. 
Within two to eight weeks this diet caused 
hypercholesterolemia, or high blood choles- 
terol level, with consequent atherosclerosis 
and lesions in the ascending aorta and other 
heart arteries. This condition was also de- 
pendent on adequate choline being furnished 
by the diet. Since both choline and methio- 
nine are biological methylating agents, this 
indicates that sulfur amino acids are directly 
involved in preventing high blood cholesterol 
levels rather than methyl-group donors. 

It was found that the hypercholesterolemia 
could be largely prevented by feeding | gram 
per day of pt-methionine as a supplement to 
the diet. According to the report, once the 
hypercholesterolemia had been created by 
the diet, blood cholesterol level could be 
restored to normal by feeding 1 gram of 
methionine daily. 


Small X-ray Source 
Offers More Versatility 


A small, self-contained source of X-rays for 
use in industry and medicine has been an- 
nounced as a likely commercial reality in the 
near future. The new X-ray source can be 
made in almost any size, from pellets to 
larger blocks or sheets, and is said to be 
entirely self-contained. It consists of a small 
quantity of radioactive material surrounded 
by a layer of heavy metal and is claimed to 
have the advantage of requiring no cumber- 
some equipment or wiring connections. The 
radiation emitted is essentially the same as 
that emitted by X-ray tubes but is reported 
to be of lower intensity. 

Industry will probably use this easier-to- 
move X-ray source to expand X-ray inspection 
of vital parts which are difficult or impossible 
to X-ray with existing equipment. For medi- 
cine, the device is said to be potentially more 
flexible than the radium and radon now used 
in treating cancer and could conceivably be a 
valuable supplement to existing techniques. 


Hydrazine Used to Remove 
Free Chlorine from HCl 


Hydrazine, a strong reducing agent, has 
been used to remove free chlorine in the man- 
ufacture of chemically pure hydrochloric acid, 
according to a recent report. The hydrazine 
combines with the free chlorine to 
hydrochloric acid and nitrogen, giving a 
chlorine-free acid. The amount of chlorine 
removed is reported to approximate 50 p.p.m. 
Convenience and economy are said to be the 
new method’s advantages additional 
scrubbing or the use of antichlors. 
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National Petro-Chemiecals’ New 
Synthetic Alcohol Plant 


Now in Production 


Produces Industrial Chemicals and Petroleum Products 


Production is now well underway at the new $45 million National Petro- 
Chemicals Corporation plant at Tuscola, Illinois. Built primarily to produce 








Germanium Photocell 


Has Many Possible Uses 


A tiny, bean-sized germanium photocell is 
said to be more sensitive to light than vacuum 
photocells a hundred times larger. It report- 
edly is so versatile that it can regulate in- 
dustrial or domestic heating devices or guide 
missiles to their targets. 

Still in the developmental stage, the new 
unit is claimed to have a comparatively large 
power output that could make it useful in 
many industrial applications. Among these 
applications would be the direct operation of 
relays to control production processes. Count- 
ing, sorting and measuring are other possible 
uses for the new cell. 

The photocell could also 
tute for a Geiger counter. Nuclear particles 
penetrating a germanium wafer inside 
cell produce current which could set off light 
or sound warning equipment. 


serve as a substi- 
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synthetic ethyl alcohol, the plant will pro- 
duce about 125,000 gallons a day. 

As the flow diagram shows, alcohol is 
produced from ethylene, which is obtained 
from the “cracking” of ethane. The ethane 
in turn is obtained by fractionating hydro- 
carbons extracted from the starting material: 
natural gas. The ethylene unit is the largest 
of its kind, cracking 10 million cubic feet 
of ethane a day into ethylene and hydrogen. 


),S.1. Plants on Site 


To make use of the by-product hydrogen 
from the ethylene unit, U.S.L. is building a 
$7 million ammonia plant at Tuscola which 
is scheduled to start production in October, 
1954. The plant is expected to produce 
50,000 tons of ammonia per year. Some of 
this will be sold as anhydrous ammonia for 
industrial and agricultural use, but the bulk 
will be converted to nitric acid, from which 
ammonium nitrate will be produced and used 
for the making of nitrogen solutions. The 
nitrogen solutions will be sold 
to fertilizer manufacturers. 

In the conversion of ethylene 
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For detailed information, write for 40-page booklet ‘From Cornfields to Chemicals.” 
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New Synthetic 
Alcohol Plant 


to alcohol, large quantities of sulfurie acid 
are needed, To fill this requirement, U.S.1. 
built a $2 million sulfuric acid plant along- 
side the National Petro-Chemicals facilities. 
After the acid is used in the alcohol unit, it 
is partly reconcentrated and is returned to 
U.S.L. for further fortification and for sale. 
principally to fertilizer manufacturers. Acid 
production is 140,000 tons per year. 

Not all of the ethylene produced from 
cracking ethane will be used for alcohol man- 
ufacture. Some will serve as raw material for 
the production of 50 million pounds of ethyl 
chloride a year. This organic chemical is a 
basic raw material for the manufacture of 
tetraethyl lead for high octane gas. Other 
by-products of the overall process are pro- 
pane, butanes, and natural gasoline (from the 
fractionation plant) and ethyl ether (from 
the alcohol plant). 

Further expansion is planned for 1955, when 
a polyethylene plant is to be completed. Ini- 
tial output is expected to be about 25 million 
pounds a year, with additional expansion the 
following two or three years. 


Propane Underground 

An unusual feature of the hydrocarbon 
plant is the storage of 6.3 million gallons of 
propane underground in limestone caverns 
at a capital expenditure only one-third that 
of surface storage. A tunnel 400 feet long and 
330 feet under the earth’s surface was drilled. 
and at right angles to the tunnel, five parallel 
450-foot horizontal shafts were mined, These 
storage facilities are believed to be the second 
largest of their kind in the world. 

National Distillers Products Corporation, 
of which U.S.L. is a division, manages and 
operates the National Petro-Chemicals Cor- 
poration plant, The new corporation is owned 
60% by National Distillers and 40% by 
the Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Company. 





ALCOHOLS 
Amy! Alcohol (lsoamy! Aiceho!l) 
Butanol (Normal-Buty! Alcohol) 
Fusel Oil — Refined 
Propanol (Normal-Propy! Alcoho!) 


Ethanol (Ethy! Alcohol) 

Specially Denatured—all regular 
and anhydrous formulas 

Completely Denatured—all regular 
and anhydrous formulas 

Pure-—190 proof U.S.P., 
Absolute—200 Proof 

Solox*—proprietary solvent— 
regular and anhydrous 


ANTI-PREEZE 
Super Pyro* Anti-Freeze 
U.5.1. Permanent Anti-Freeze 


ETHERS 
Ethy! Ether, U.S.P. 
Ethy! Ether, Absolute—A.C.5. 


Ls 
Ansol* M 
Ansol* PR 


Diatol* 


ACETONE—A.C.S 











ACETIC ESTERS 

Amy! Acetate—Commercial 

and High Test 

Buty! Acetate 

Ethy! Acetate—all grades 

Normal-Propy! Acetate 
OXALIC ESTERS 

Dibuty! Oxalate 

Diethy! Oxalate 
PHTHALIC ESTERS 

Diamy! Phthalate 

Dibuty! Phthalate 

Diethy! Phthalate 


OTHER ESTERS 


Diethyl! Carbonate 
Ethy! Chioroformate 
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New Booklet on Methionine 


For Supplementing Feeds 


A round-up of current information on methi- 
onine as a poultry, swine, dog and mink feed 
supplement has been published and is avail- 
able from U.S.I. on request. Entitled “What 
Methionine Can Do for You”, it is a compila- 
tion of articles by leading research and 
technical specialists. Methionine’s value as 
a feed supplement, possible new uses for 
methionine, and pointers for feed manufac- 
turers on how to supplement their feeds with 
methionine are among the subjects discussed 
by the various authors. A pioneer producer of 
pt-methionine, U.S.1. has stocks located strate- 
gically throughout the U.S.A. for the conven- 
ience of the feed trade. 


Magnesium Possible Fuel 
For Engines of Future 


Magnesium-fueled engines are a possibilit 
when petroleum supplies are Lome | 
Powdered magnesium, 2 to 6 microns in dia- 
meter, could be an important fuel of the 
future, according to an authority in the field. 
Some 300 pounds of powdered mangesium 
can develop horsepower equivalent to 3,000 
gallons of aviation gasoline. Although changes 
in engine design would be necessary, they 
would result in fewer working parts. 


Reports on New Lubricants 


Two research reports reviewing character- 
istics of new lubricating materials are now 
available. One describes how turpentine, 
combined with other ingredients, can be made 
to form synthetic lubricants, oils and greases 
for use in low-temperature areas. The sec- 
ond research report is on the frictional be- 
havior of polyethylene, polytetrafluoroethyl- 
ene, and halogenated derivatives. 
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RESINS (Synthetic and Natural) 
Arochem* —modified types 
Arodure* —urea-formaidehyde resins 
Arofene*—pure phenolics 
Arofiat*—for special flat finishes 
Aroflint*—room temperature 
curing phenolic 
Aroplez*—alkyds and aliied materials 
Aropol*—copolymer modified alkyds 
Ester Gums—all types 
Natural Resins—all standard grades 
INSECTICIDE MATERIALS 
Allethrin 
CPR Concentrates: Liquid & Dust 
Piperony! Butoxide 
Piperony! Cyclonene 
Pyrenone* Concentrotes: Liquid & Dust 
Pyrethrum Products: Liquid and Dust 
Rotenone Products: Liquid and Dust 
INSECTIFUGE MATERIALS 
Indaione*® 
Triple-Mix Repellents 


Division of National Distillers Products 


TRIAL CHemicats Co. 








TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS | 














Information about manufacturers of these 

items may be obtained by writing U.S.1. 
A coloring material compatible with all types of 
paint producis oil, rubber, alkyd, or varnish 
based —- reportedly has been developed. Eight- 
een light shades are offered, with darker tones 
being added to the line. (No. 1000) 





To measure specific gravity of flowing material 
without contact, a system has been devised 
where nothing but radiation enters the pipe. 
It is described as useful with flowables of spe- 
cific gravities from 0.5 to 2.75, (No. 1001) 


For quantitative analysis of several metals from 
the same solution, a controlled-potential electro- 
analyzer is being introduced. It should speed up 
routine analyses of alloys and other samples 
with more than one metal and should be useful 
to researchers. (a (No. 1002) 
A new cooling tower with fewer construction 
parts is claimed to simplify erection and main- 
tenance and to give better performance through 
a bracing system that provides minimum ob 
struction to the free flow of air. (No. 1003) 
A flexible tubing resistant to most inorganic 
acids a alkalis and many organics is avail- 
able with inside diameters ranging from 0.12” 
to 1”. it is described as ideal for any temporary 
or permanent fluid lines where easy-to-handle, 
sturdy tubing is needed. (No. 1004) 


A filter for fuming nitric acid and other corrosives 
has been announced. Industrial tests indicate 
that the new filter medium is completely re 
sistant to all common acids and gases. (No. 1005) 


A new gasoline additive which is said to prevent 
preignition and spark plug fouling was recently 
announced, The knocking which results from 
preignition reporiedly is reduced. (No. 1006) 


An alkali-resistant, synthetic filter aid offering 
grouse and combustibility is being introduced. 
he new product is a free flowing grade of 
carbon that is said to provide the same porosity 
and permeability offered by diatomaceous earth. 
(No. 1007) 
Ordinary cotton cloth won't flame at 4500°F. 
after treatment with an agent which retains its 
resistance even after repeated laundering, it is 
reported. Besides industrial use, the specialty 
shows promise for draperies, mattress covers 
and other home furnishings. (No. 1008) 
A new diuretic is said to offer health gains for 
patients suffering from edema resulting from 
congestive heart failure. A nonmercurial com 
pound unrelated to any existing diuretics, it is 
administered orally. (No. 10098) 





INTERMEDIATES 
Acetoacetanilide 
Acetoacet-ortho-chloroanilide 
Acetoacet-ortho-toluidide 
Acetoacet-para-chioroanilide 
Ethy! Acetoacetate 
Ethyl! Benzoylacetate 
Ethy! Sodium Oxalacetate 
FEED PRODUCTS 
Calcium Pantothenate (Feed Grade) 
Choline Chloride 
Curbay B-G* 80 
or-Methionine (Feed Grade) 
Niacin, U.S.P, 
Riboflavin Concentrates 
Special Liquid Curboy* 
U.S.1. Vitamin By and 
Antibiotic Feed Supplements 
Vacotone* 40 
OTHER PRODUCTS 
Metollic Sodium 
Methionine (Pharm.) 
N-Acety! oi-Methionine 
IPC (Isopropy!-N- Nitrocellulose Soins. 
Pheny! Carbamate) Propionaldehyde 
ciPc Propionic Acid 
Liquid Chlorine Sulfuric Acid 
Urethan, U.S.P. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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NEWSLETTER 


“Quantitative safe limit’”—that’s a phrase you'll be hearing about 
in discussions of food and drug legislation during the current session of 
Congress, 

And because of the phrase, there’s a good chance you'll hear more 
about legislation on chemical food additives. Existing bills on the subject, 
labeled “controversial” (CW, Nov. 28, ’53), stand little chance of legis- 
lative action this year. But chances look good that the concept will provide 
a common ground on which groups in the food and chemical industries 
can compromise present differences. 

The details haven’t been worked out, but in general this is the 
industry recommendation, which will be embodied in a new bill to be intro- 
duced by Rep. Joseph O’Hara (R., Minn.): the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration should determine a quantitative safe limit for the use of any food 
additive. Materials on which such limits have been established would then 
be taken out of possible coverage under sections of the Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act that define adulteration and tolerances. 

Too, there is a move to more clearly define FDA’s discretionary 
powers over additives. Some industry sources have felt that the agency 
has arbitrarily based some decisions not on safety, but on necessity of 
use—a matter they feel is more in the province of the consumer. 

Finding this “middle ground” appreciably increases the chances 
for the Congressional approval. But with the multiplicity of larger issues 
now being debated on Capitol Hill, it’s doubtful whether the over-all sub- 
ject of food law amendment has a high enough priority. 





Also worrying lawmakers are possible health hazards from 
specks of insecticides clinging to food products (CW, Jan. 2). There’s 
a move on Capitol Hill to get the Food & Drug Administration to set 
definite limits for those traces of pesticide compounds. 

For the past 15 years, FDA has had authority to establish toler- 
ance standards for farm products in interstate commerce, but by and large 
hasn’t used the power. HR-7125, introduced by Rep. A. L. Miller (R., Neb.) 
after conferences with spokesmen for FDA and industry, would require 
the agency to establish a tolerance for a farm chemical within 90 days 
after its use is applied for. The bill is endorsed by the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. 





“American Cyanamid Co. bought a 1,000-acre tract near Colum- 
bia, S.C., as the site of a synthetic fiber plant... . Construction is scheduled 
to begin shortly.”’ That’s what several newspapers carried last week, but 
don’t believe it. 

Company spokesmen deny that a fiber plant is planned for the 
1,100- (not 1,000-) acre tract. It’s simply a possible plant site in the 
event that Cyanamid decides to expand in that area—but the possibility 
of its being used for X-51 acrylic fiber isn’t, of course, ruled out. 





7 
The Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. now has an international 
aspect. Last week, now that revision of the association’s by-laws has made 
it possible, two Canadian firms became members. Consolidated Mining and 
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Smelting and Shawinigan Chemicals, along with seven U. S. manufac- 
turers, bring the number of member companies to over 140. 


Washington’s leading protectionist lobby, O. R. Strackbein’s ““Na- 
tionwide Committee of Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on Export-Import 
Policy,” this week stole a march on the Randall commission by issuing its 
own proposals for a new U.S. foreign trade program. The move clearly 
was aimed to counteract the impact of the Randall commission’s liberaliz- 
ing recommendations, due to be published next week. 

The Strackbein program probably will give the Randall report 
hot competition on Capitol Hill. Several key congressmen have been openly 
sympathetic to the protectionist views of the Strackbein group. Its recom- 
mendations, which could become the rallying point of opposition to the 
Randall report, almost certainly will be incorporated in one or more bills. 

Large segment of the chemical industry now has lined up pub- 
licly behind Strackbein’s organization, will push actively for Congressional 
implementations of its proposals: 

e The Reciprocal trade Act, under which the U.S. has lowered 
its tariffs nearly to 70% since 1934, should be allowed to expire next June. 

e Congress should transfer all power to alter rates to the Tariff 
Commission, and only Congress would have the right to override the 
commission. Tariff decisions no longer should be subject to Presidential 
veto. (This would force an upward revision of tariffs, given the present 
effective protectionist majority of the commission.) 

e Congress should lay down precise definitions for the guidance 
of the Tariff Commission of what constitutes injury from imports to an 
American industry. 

e The U.S. should withdraw from the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (Gatt) under which trade agreements have been 
negotiated since the war. The Tariff Commission would have exclusive 
unilateral power over U. S. trade policy and would not be bound by inter- 
national agreements unless they were specifically authorized by Congress. 

e The “Buy-American” act, which give U.S. companies pre- 
ferential] status in bidding for government contracts, should not be 
weakened. 

e The Jenkins Bill (HR-6584), which would liberalize the system 
of evaluating imports for duty assessment, should be rejected by Congress. 





Chemical, leather, and synthetic textile plants are putting in their 
bids early for June graduates. Placement bureaus at MIT, Lowell Tech- 
nological Institute, Worcester Polytech, and a number of other New Eng- 
land universities and colleges are being flooded with early calls for gradu- 
ates. Interviews are being arranged, and salaries offered are setting a 
new record. 





* 

Here’s a move that may present a trend for Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical: It’s putting up a sales service laboratory and warehouse in 
South Carolina, but it’s very likely that the site may eventually be used 
for manufacturing the firm’s line of dyestuffs—smack in the middle of the 
Southeast’s burgeoning textile industry. 
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HOW 
HERCULES 
HELPS... 


Hercules’ business today helps almost 
everyone’s business. It embraces the 
production of synthetic resins, cellulose 
products, chemical cotton, terpene 
chemicals, rosin and rosin derivatives, 
chlorinated products, and many other 
chemical processing materials —as well 
as explosives. Through close cooperative 
research with its customers, Hercules 
has helped improve the processing or 
performance of many products. If you 
are a manufacturer, we welcome the 


opportunity to work with you. 


Paper towels absorb more moisture without falling apart when Hercules Kymene® 
resins are added in manufacture. These resins, a few of many of Hercules’ varied 
papermaking chemicals, help improve many other types of wet-strength papers 
and paperboard, including map paper, V-board, and bag papers. 
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... 10 GREASEPROOF FLOOR TILE 
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Vinyl and asphalt-type floor tiles are 
processed with Neolyn® or Mastolyn® 
resins to give them “built-in” resist 
ance to both grease and alkalies, while 
lowering manufacturing costs. 


~~... TO IMPROVE AUTOMOBILE FINISHES 


Lacquer made with nitrocellulose and 
other Hercules ingredients gives more 
and more cars, trucks, and buses their 
beauty. No 


lustrous, longer-lasting 


other finish dries so fast 


= 
i;a2 R C U LE A HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 2 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Unusual resistance to 











To handle chlorine, especially moist chlorine, requires the finest corro- 
sion-resistant material, since this gas is more difficult to handle than 
hydrochloric acid. The manufacturer of this chlorinator, Fischer & Porter 
of Hatboro, Penna., in its search for the right material, selected U.S. 
Uscolite, after more than a year of testing in their own laboratories and 
in the field. 

Uscolite is a thermoplastic made by United States Rubber Company. 
It is highly resistant to most chemicals, is extremely light, with great 
impact strength. Month by month, more and more manufacturers are 
finding that it gives them advantages unobtainable in any other material. 
Uscolite is an example of how “U.S.” research scientists can invariably 
come up with a solution to a “they-said-it-couldn’t-be-done” problem. 
Call any of our 25 District Sales Offices, or write to address below. 





chlorine makes 
Uscolite’ a 
must for this 
chlorinator 


(Below) View of U.S. Uscolite 
Fittings in chlorinator. They 
are also used on machined 
flanges and connectors. 
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“U.S.” Research perfects it 
“U.S.” Production builds it 
U.S. Industry depends on it 


ONITED STATES RUBBER @CeMePAN Y 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION +» ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
Hose « Belting *« Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products « Oil Field Specialties + Plastic Pipe and Fittings « Grinding Wheels « Packings « Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products « Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber ¢ Adhesives + Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 
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Discord Deferred 


Possibly the solidly worded statements 
on trade and tariffs by the Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Assn. and the Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assn. had a sobering effect on 
the Foreign Trade Policy Commission 
headed by Clarence Randall, chair- 
man of the board of Inland Steel. 
With a majority of members (includ- 
ing Randall) favoring low tariffs, 
there was speculation when the com- 
mission was organized last summer 
that its report might be a ringing call 
for free trade. Instead, the Randall 
report—expected to be sent to the 
President this weekend—will be only 
a mild murmur recommending mostly 
a continuation of present tariff poli- 
cies. 

And even those relatively moderate 
recommendations probably won't be 
debated in Congress this year. Law- 
makers who have set themselves a 
July 1 adjournment target aren’t go- 
ing to take time out in a jam-packed 
session for a major fight on this always 
controversial subject. 

Aid for Industry: Much as the ma- 
jority compromised in an effort to get 
unanimous support for the report, it 
appears that there'll be dissent from 
some of the more protection-minded 
members like Reps. Dan Reed (R., 
N.Y.) and Richard Simpson (R., Pa.). 

And one of the dissenting opinions 
is expected to carry a suggestion that 
will be heartening to larger chemical 
companies. Simpson says that not 
only should present escape-clause re- 
lief machinery be retained, but also 
the definition of “injury” to a domestic 
firm should be clarified and broad- 
ened. He holds that a company should 
be eligible for tariff relief whenever 
any division of that company is hurt 
by imports. 

At present, there’s uncertainty as to 
whether the law applies only when 
over-all company operation is ad- 
versely affected. The criterion suggest 
ed by Simpson is whether imports re 
sult in layoffs among employees in 
any division of a concern; if so, he’d 
have the President set aside reciprocal] 
trade agreements or impose quotas on 
imports. 

Short Extension Seen: The report 
calls for further tariff reductions, lib- 
eralization of Presidential authority to 


negotiate trade agreements with other 
nations, and—probably—a_ three-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
(instead of the 10-year extension de- 
sired by Randall). All this is much 
less free-trade-ish than high-tariff 
congressmen had feared; still, it’s 
enough to set off a major debate on 
Capitol Hill if it’s taken up in detail. 

But as things stand, the House and 
Senate committees that will have the 
job of translating the recommenda- 
tions of the 17-man commission into 
legislation just don’t see how they can 


CHICAGO’S RANDALL: Instead of a 
free-trade roar, only a gentle murmur. 


take the month or six weeks each 
group feels would be necessary for 
full debate on the report. 

So the foreign trade recommenda- 
tions likely will have to wait until 
Congress finishes with taxes and social 
security legislation. That means there's 
a very good chance that Congress 
may wind up by passing another one- 
year extension of the present Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Postponed Battle: That would put 
off until next year the showdown fight 
on tariff legislation. This would please 
many congressmen who don’t want 
tariffs and international trade to be a 
campaign issue in this fall's election. 

Instead of advocating outright re- 
peal of the “Buy American” act, the 
report is expected merely to ask for 
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an amendment providing for setting 
the act’s requirements aside when 
friendly nations agree to do the same 
for U.S. firms. 

Perhaps the most controversial rec 
ommendation, and the one that'll be 
hardest fought, is the one that would 
give the President authority to nego 
tiate trade agreements to lower tar 
iffs below current levels. At present, 
the President has authority to make 
agreements cutting tariff rates 75% 
below their 1930 levels. The report 
recommends that the President be 
empowered to shave tariff rates even 
more. 

Randall's report also calls for con 
vertibility of foreign currencies, but 
won't recommend that the U.S. un 
derwrite the project. Most trade ex 
perts think free convertibility of soft 
currencies can’t be brought about 
without U.S. fiscal aid, and are dead 
set against that kind of foreign assist 
ance. Members of the Senate Finance 
Committee like economy-minded Sen 
Harry Byrd (D., Va.) view American 
stabilization of currency covertibility 
as “even worse than economic aid,” 
and there are numerous supporters of 
that viewpoint in both parties. 

The report will provide fuel for 
Congressional tariff debates for the 
next few years, and as such can't be 
ignored by the chemical industry or 
other manufacturing groups threat 
ened by sharp competition from 
abroad. But with congressmen deter 
mined to report back to their constitu 
ents by July, it looks as though the 
bulk of Randall’s suggestions will be 
shelved for this session. 


Forming the Opposition 


The nation’s two largest independent 
asphalt refineries (Byerlyte Corp. and 
Allied Materials Corp.), one in Ohio, 
the other in Oklahoma, have joined 
forces to form a new company—the 
Allby Asphalt and Refining Corp. 
Hammond, Ind. 

Located so as to be easily tied in 
with every major oil refinery in the 
East Chicago, Hammond and Gary, 
Ind., area—close to both the Pennsyl 
vania Railroad and the Baltimore and 
Ohio—the new refinery is scheduled 
to begin production March 15, will 
initially produce more than 50 mil- 
lion gal./year of asphalt. Cost: $2 
million. 
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Time and Sympathy 


Besides serving as “greeter” for busi- 
nessmen who come to Washington for 
consultations with various officials of 
the new “business administration,” the 
Business & Defense Services Admin- 
istration is trying in a dozen other 
ways to live up to its name, provide 
useful services to industry. 
So says BDSA Administrator Charles 
Honeywell, who feels that his agency 
can help industry men by collecting 
and publishing certain well-chosen 
commercial data, and by serving as 
liaison between government and in- 
dustry. 

To company men who are sent to 
Washington on business, BDSA can 





BDSA’S HONEYWELL: With company 
emissaries, no more buck-passing. 


provide a saving of time and a sympa- 
thetic hearing, Honeywell assures. The 
aim will be to prevent recurrence of 
the kind of buck-passing that killed 
two days for a pair of Oldbury Elec- 
tro-Chem representatives during NPA 
days. According to Washington leg- 
end, they told their story 23 times be- 
fore being sent to the right official, 
who was located just four desks away 
from the bureaucrat whom they talked 
to first. 

More Reports Coming: With his 
agency having been in action less than 
four months (CW, Oct. 8, °53), 
Honeywell said “hello” to the chemi- 
cal industry last week in an after- 
luncheon talk at the monthly meeting 
of the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Assn. in New York’s 
Hotel Commodore. (It was the first 
meeting for people from two newly 
voted-in SOCMA members, Westvaco 
Chemical and National Aniline.) 


One BDSA service of particular in- 
terest to this industry is the series of 
commodity studies like the recently 
issued benzene end use pattern (CW, 
Jan, 2). Honeywell says this will be 
followed by individual reports on 50 
more chemicals, “which the industry 
advised us were much needed.” 

Another “intelligence service” task 
will be to keep U.S. industry informed 
on developments abroad regarding 
production and capacity. Foreign im- 
ports, Honeywell added, are raising 
new problems that must be met by 
domestic manufacturers; “changing 
economics in such chemical fields as 
fertilizer have recently brought about 
a complete change in the flow of the 
material,” 

Cutting Paper Work: Honeywell, 
who describes himself as “a business- 
man with some 35 years of hard 
work,” pledges that he'll try to cut 
down paperwork for industry. He 
plans to limit questionnaires to the 
minimum needed for commercial re- 
ports, and to strive for simplification 
and standardization of government 
specifications and contract forms. 

His agency, working in the Dept. 
of Commerce, also is taking over some 
responsibilities formerly held by the 
old National Production Authority. 
These include priority and allocation 
controls, critical deficiency studies, 
review and recommendation of ex- 
pansion goals, mobilization base 
and post-attack planning, stockpiling, 
rapid tax amortization, and loans. 

An example of how BDSA intends 
to stick up for industry is the current 
styrene situation. While privately 
owned plants of Dow, Koppers and 
Monsanto have been operating at 
about 50% of capacity, the govern- 
ment-owned styrene plant at Los 
Angeles has been running at 100% 
production. Honeywell said that fol- 
lowing a checkup by BDSA’s Chem- 
ical & Rubber Division, the Commerce 
Dept. “is now pressing the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. to put the 
California plant in mothballs.” 

Potentially of towering importance 
to the chemical industry is BDSA’s 
analysis work on the commodity dis- 
tribution reports. In case of war, those 
studies may be the basis for determin- 
ing allocation of materials needed in 
war plants, To prevent disruption of 
vital industries, Honeywell explained, 
BDSA needs to know “what civilian 
requirements can be eliminated.” In 
other words, the agency is beginning 
to prepare product priority ratings for 
the various industries. 





Yankees Hustle 


Yankee hustle in the rich sulfur-laden 
tropics of southern Mexico is the talk 
of Central America today. Five U.S. 
companies are already in on the 
scramble; others are struggling to cut 
in on what may prove to be develop- 
ment of the world’s richest sulfur 
deposits. By this week, with 1954 
expansion plans in, the total estimated 
output of sulfur in Mexico should run 
second only to the U.S. in world pro- 
duction. 

Silent, but powerful partner in the 
sulfur rush is the U.S. government, 
which, through the Export-Import 
Bank, has put $8 million into Mexican 
Gulf Sulphur Co. and Pan American 
Sulphur Co.’s Frasch mining facilities. 
Reason for the government’s interest is 
clear. Mexican sulfur production is 
strong insurance potential to a U.S. 
economy that produces and consumes 
80% of the world’s sulfur. With de- 
mand sure to rise in the immediate 
years ahead (some experts are guessing 
at a 110% increase by 1965) and ex- 
pansion possibilities in the U.S. still a 
questionable quantity, Washington of- 
ficial opinion holds that there’s no 
surer way to guarantee domestic re- 
quirements than to “encourage U.S. 
production south of the border.” 

But the Mexicans aren’t counting 
on U.S. markets alone when current 
expansions projects are completed. 
Much of the output of the San Cristo- 
bal dome area is slated for world 
markets—sectors of which are still 
notably short of high-grade Frasch- 
type sulfur. 

Just how much sulfur the domes 
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PAN AMERICAN: Due in next Oct. . . 
400,000-600,000 tons of sulfur annually 
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Gulf Sulphur’s new units will produce 
at a cost of $5 million. 


Mexican Sulfur 


will produce is a moot question. In 
recent months, a flood of rumors have 
been streaming out of the isolated 
area, but no one’s rash enough to 
chart the extent of the deposits ex- 
actly. “Sulfur drilling in Mexico,” one 
Mexican Gulf representative remarks, 
“is like oil wildcatting.” You can never 
tell where you're going to make the 
biggest strike, and even then, your 
work’s just beginning.” Roads and 
shipping facilities have to be con- 
structed from scratch; local skilled 
labor is practically nonexistent.” 

A handful of U.S. companies how- 
ever have hurdled the obstacles, are 
producing (or will be producing 
shortly) quantities of sulfur. Included 
are: 





TEXAS INTERNATIONAL: Will strip-mine 25 tons of sulfur 


daily, by April, at San Felipe. 


e Pan American Sulphur Co.—op- 
erating in Mexico under its subsidiary 
Gulf Sulphur Co. de Mexico, S.A. 
Exploration costs to date total over 
$2 million; company officials expect 
to get a $5-million plant, now under 
construction, in operation by next 
October. The cempany controls 22,- 
000 acres on the Jaltipan dome, says 
its wells are 500 to 1,200 ft. deep. 

“Prospects for expansion look very 
bright,” field representatives report. 
“While Pan American’s initial output 
will only be 400,000-600,000 tons of 
sulfur yearly, the figure’s dve for a 
50% boost by early 1955.” Tor the 
nonce, plans call for shipment of sul- 
fur both from Puerto Mexico—on the 
Gulf—and from Salina Cruz on the 
Pacific side of the Isthmus. Both ports 
can be reached by the Trans Isthmian 
R. R.; the marketing possibilities to 
he gained from dual oceanic shipping 
ire countless. 

e Mexican Gulf Sulphur Co.’s plant 
is further advanced. By last week, 
test runs had already been made; op- 
eration is expected within the month. 
Site: San Cristobal, 40 miles up the 
Coatzacoalcos River. 

Company officials aren’t saying how 
much sulfur will be produced ini- 
tially. One estimates 150 tons/day; 
another says “up to 1,000 tons/day.” 
But it’s known that plans call for use 
of 1% million gal. of water daily, and 
since “a figure of 2,500 gal. of water 
per ton of sulfur is considered a fair 
bet” an output of 500 tons/day seems 
to be a reasonably conservative esti- 
mate, 

e The Gulf Sulphur Co. claims to 
have found sufficient sulfur through 
preliminary drilling of about 20 wells 
“to warrant going ahead with con- 
struction plans.” Company representa- 
tives are currently readying a stock 
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issue to pay for the expansion, and 
it’s a good guess that the size of the 
plant will be largely determined by 
the amount of capital they’re able to 
raise. 

Gulf’s property rights are located 
at La Salinas, but even if plans go 
smoothly, the company can’t expect 
to be producing sulfur much before 
early 1956. 

e Texas International Sulphur Co. 
has two irons in the fire. One, a plant 
under construction at San Felipe, is 
tuned to strip-mine 25 tons of sulfur 
a day by April 1. The other (at Texas’ 
new property on the Isthmus) is still 
in the planning stages, will probably 
use the Frasch process for recovery of 
sulfur. 

As safeguard for future strikes, 
Texas (through its Mexican subsidiary 
Central Minera) has obtained a float- 
ing concession with Mexico, option of 
selecting any territory for exploration 
within the national reserve district of 
Tehauntepec. 

e Freeport Sulphur Co. has been 
reconnoitering throughout the south- 
ern Mexico area, but has made no 
commitments as to its plans. 

Hovering helpfully in the back- 
ground of all this Yankee industry, is 
the Mexican government. Its royalty 
take of all sulfur produced stands at 
10%, and in return American com- 
panies are offered “technical assist- 
ance at nominal fees,” and aid in ob- 
taining housing for foreign personnel. 

A handful of other U.S. companies 
are rumored “teetering on the brink” 
of decision to enter the sulfur race 
in Mexico. No one knows where the 
fever may take next, but there’s no 
doubt that many a company will be 
carefully watching prospecting devel- 
opments in the area in the months 


ahead. 
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MEXICAN GULF: With its plant complete, should be turning 
out 500 tons/day by March. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


EXPANSION... . 


Polyethylene: Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. has started full-scale production 
at its new $10-million polyethylene 
plant in Buffalo, N.Y. Capacity: 20 
million Ibs. polyethylene annually. 
Operating the plant: Allied’s Semet- 
Solvay Petrochemical Div. 

e 
Fertilizer: Davison Chemical Corp.’s 
million-dollar fertilizer plant at New 
Albany, Ind, has been placed in op- 
eration to replace an older fertilizer 
plant in the area. Site: a tract of land 
on the north side of the Ohio River, 
formerly owned by the New Albany 
Chamber of Commerce. 

* 


Petrochemicals: Great Southern 
Chemical Corp. has brought a new 
platformer in at its Corpus Christi 
refinery, designed for continuous pro 
duction of aromatic hydrocarbons. In 
cluded in the new installation: a feed 
preparation section, a fractionating 
section for the separation of benzene 
and toluene. 
. 


Phthalic Anhydride: Sherwin-Williams 
Co, will double capacity of phthalic 
anhydride at its Chicago, Il., plant to 
6 million lbs./year. Certificate of 
necessity, granted for the expansion, 
estimates cost of the project at $1, 
287,200 at 50%, but Sherwin-Williams 
officials now say total cost will be 
closer to $750,000 


COMPANIES 


Recent corporate changes: 

¢ Diamond Alkali has formed two 
new major divisions — Chlorinated 
Products Div. and Plastics Div. Each 
will operate autonomously, assuming 
all sales, research and plant manufac- 
turing responsibilities under a division 
general manager, who will function 
under Cleveland headquarters. The 
Plastics Div. will inherit responsibility 
of Diamond's recently completed PVC 
facilities; Chlorinated Products Div. 
will take charge of agricultural chem- 
icals, carbon tetrachloride and hydro- 
chloric acid facilities, perchlorethylene 
and methylchloride units. 

¢ American Cyanamid Co. has cre- 
ated a new division to be known as 
the Fine Chemicals Div. Purpose: to 
consolidate related pharmaceutical 
bulk sales, and to streamline organi- 
zational and management functions. 

® National Cylinder Gas Co. has 
simplified its corporate structure. Two 
of four wholly owned subsidiaries will 
now operate as divisions; the corpo- 
rate charters of the remaining two 
have been surrendered to the parent 
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company, and their business will be 
absorbed. Involved in the move: Tube 
Turns, Inc. and Pennsylvania Forge 
Corp.—now divisions; Hollup Corp., 
and National Cylinder Gas Co.—dis- 
solved. 
° 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.’s recent pur- 
chase of 30 oil wells in the Spindle- 
top Dome area near Beaumont, Tex 
(CW, Jan. 16), has now been ex- 
plained by company officials as an 
“attempt to solve pollution and waste 


disposal problems existing in the 
area.” Any other wells that may be 
acquired at Spindletop would be for 
the same purpose, company spokes- 
men Say. 
* 

The Four Corners Uranium Corp. has 
completed one of the largest uranium 
mine purchases ever made in the U.S. 
company officials say. At a cost of 
over $1 million, 191 claims in the 
Bull Canyon area of southwest Colo- 
rado were acquired last week. 





The Right Impression 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES 
is all set to make a favorable, 
friendly impression on the vis- 
itors to its Pearl River (N. Y.) 
plant —expected to average 
1000/month this year—includ- 
ing doctors, pharmacists and 
other prospective customers. 

It has hired seven young 
women as full-time tour escorts, 
and has retained as instructor 
Maria Lombard, who trains the 
escorts at New York’s Rocke- 
feller Center and who has 
coached the guides at the 
United Nations, Besides learn- 
ing how to walk gracefully and 
how to project their voices, 
Lederle’s girl guides also must 
know how to explain the plant's 
production processes in simple 
terms, how to tell about the 
uses and advantages of Lederle 
products. Their uniform is sky- 
blue serge with stewardess-style 
white blouse and blue serge 
coat and overseas’ cap. 
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«ee @ complete line of technical-grade compounds... 





Serving the metals, ceramics, glass, leather and countless other industries —a versatile array of pure, 
uniform fluosilicates. Produced under exacting conditions by experienced A.A.C. Co. technicians, 
AA QUALITY Fluosilicates will answer your industrial need precisely and economically. Look for 
utmost satisfaction from AA QUALITY Fluosilicates, compounds backed by more than 85 years 

of manufacturing skill. Service you can depend on, because of large-scale production. Assured 
quality, security of supply, prompt service . . . good reasons for using AA Quality Chemicals. 


Get full information — mail coupon today. 


AA QUALITY Products AA QUALITY Phosphorous Products Florida pebble phosphate 
rock as it comes from our 
FLUORIDES AND FLUOSILICATES PHOSPHATES mines—source of Ele- 


Sodium Fluoride « Ammonium Fluosilicate Disodium Phosphate « Trisodium Phosphate mental Phosphorus and 
Magnesium Fluosilicate » Potassium Fluosilicate Dicalcium Phosphate, PHos-Feeo® Brand other AA QUALITY 
» 


— ee . - a PHOSPHORUS AND PHOSPHOROUS COMPOUNDS products. 
bosilicate Mixture + Ammonium Fluoborate | Elemental Phosphorus (Yellow-White) 


Aluminum Fluoride » Magnesium Fluoride Phosphorus Red (Amorphous) 

GELATIN Phosphorous Pentasulphide + Sesquisulphide 
KeySTONE® Gelatin: Edible, Photographic Ferro Phosphorus (Iron Phosphide) 
Pharmaceutical, Technical PHOSPHORIC ACID 

OTHER PRODUCTS 85% N. F. Grade + 75% Pure Food Grade ro , 
Animal Bone Charcoal 50% Pure Food Grade i “== 
Bone Black Pigment (Cosmic® Blacks) PHOSPHATE ROCK AND FERTILIZERS The American 
Keystone Ammonium Carbonate All grades Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock : 2 Chemical Divi 
Sulphuric Acid + Insecticides-Fungicides Superphosphate » Complete Fertilizers 








The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
General Office: 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
31 plants and offices serving U.S., Canada, Cuba 
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WITH NEW Pres. Foster, who knows Washington ways... who has prestige in government (and who’s aided by Sec. Elizabeth Price) . . 


New Home 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., 
one of the nation’s oldest trade asso- 
ciations, is getting a new look. 

It has just moved into spanking new 
offices in Washington’s modern, posh 
Cafritz Building. 

It has expanded its staff, and re- 
delineated the functions and respon- 
sibilities of many on the staff. 

Bigger Role for MCA: All this is 





from brand new headquarters in Cafritz Building, still not completely furnished . . . where MCA staff (now numbering 28).. . 
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MCA launches broad new industry service program (including modern public information plans, with advice from Robert Mullen®) 


Base, New Lineup 


directed toward making MCA a much 
bigger factor in the industry than it 
has been before. 

Designer of the association’s new 
look is its first full-time president, 
William C. Foster. Though on the job 
less than four months, he has already 
imbued the organization with much 
of the tone of his forceful personality. 

Foster came to the MCA last Sep- 


tle 


can work together under new leadership . . . 


tember with a wide background at 
the highest levels of government serv- 
ice, as Under-secretary of Commerce, 
Administrator of the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration, and Deputy 
Secretary of Defense—a really envi- 
able record. 

Washington Ins & Outs: Despite 
the change in administration, his name 
has a real prestige value in Washing- 


helped by Office Mgr. Irving Topping... 
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ton. He is well known and respected. 
He knows his way around most any- 
where in government, and knows sim 
ilar channels in industry. 

It was for these qualifications that 
Foster was hired to become chemical 
industry spokesman, 

But one of the big questions has 
been: What is the task of a chemical 
spokesman, and the organization be- 
hind him? 


* Executive 
mittee for 


National 


Television 


director 
Educational 


(_itizer 


to boost relations with Congress, public. 
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Public Relations Stressed: Foster 
sees it as a general broadening of 
MCA’s present activities in such fields 
as air and water pollution abatement, 
promulgating safety standards, but 
with a new emphasis on public rela- 
tions. This program would not only 
help to explain the chemical industry 
to the broad public, but also to top 
government officials, to secondary 
school students and similar specialized 
groups. 

One indication of the importance 
placed on public relations: the hiring 
of Cleveland (Bud) Lane, formerly 
with Penn Salt, for its direction. 

In setting up this program, Foster 
plans such innovations as a chemical 
information service, geared to supply 
answers to questions about the indus- 
try, and the periodic chemical news 
sheet first announced at MCA’s winter 
meeting. 

It’s probably still too soon to fore- 
cast how radical a change is taking 
place in the association. In MCA’s 
case, the approximately 140 U.S. and 
Canadian companies have a wide va- 
riety of opinions on what their asso- 
ciation should do and say. 

Sensitive Point: Thus, in living with 
his bosses, Foster is perhaps handi- 
capped by being forthright where a 
lesser man would pussyfoot. This has 
been especially so when it comes to 
tariff and trade policy about which 
chemical executives differ sharply, 
with extremists on both sides of the 
fence. 

With his background as a foreign 
aid administrator, there’s no question 
where Foster's personal sympathies 
lie. He has insisted that MCA as an 
association should recognize that the 
world is moving toward a liberalizing 
of trade barriers. Therefore, in justi- 
fying reasonable tariff protection, he 
feels the point to bring out is the 
industry’s essentiality to national de- 
fense. Foster is compiling statistics 
and information supporting this stand, 
and will promote such findings as an 
extension of MCA’s original _ tariff 
statement. 

Foster's frankness in expressing 
such a position has not sat well with 
some high tariff advocates. A few 
have been openly critical. 

Foster realizes the sensitivity of his 
members on the tariff question—and 
has no intention of over-emphasizing 
tariffs to the point where this be- 
comes the key part of his MCA pro- 
gram. 

Instead, he feels that he can show 
that tariffs are only one aspect of the 
program—while building up the serv 
ices to the industry that he feels the 
association can give it, 
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Official Denial 


In fervent denial that the recent oil 
get-together in London was called 
to establish an internationally owned 
company to market Iranian oil (CW, 
Jan. 9), the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. now 
says the purpose of the secret meet- 
ings was “to explore the problems in- 
volved if and when Persian oi] should 
again flow into its traditional Eastern 
Hemisphere markets.” 

Word in government circles, how- 
ever, is that the talks went much fur- 
ther, included tentative production 
agreements (between the eight com- 
panies involved) designed to prevent 
disturbance of world supplies when 
the Abadan refinery gets rolling again. 
Production, it’s reported, will be 
strictly controlled for the first three 
years—testricting output in the first 
year to 8-10 million tons, in the second 


year to 12-15 million, and in the third 
year to 15-20 million. 

The Iranians, if the plan goes 
through, would be paid for their oil 
in sterling—up to $252 million in the 
third year of reoperation. Refining of 
crude oil would also be controlled 
for two years, would progressively 
add fuel oil, aviation products to the 
initial production of diesel oil. 

Outcome of the talks still hangs on 
the forthcoming conciliation meetings 
at Teheran, however. Best guess: the 
present Iranian government under 
Premier Zahedi will be far more rea- 
sonable in its demands than Premier 
Mossadegh was, but will probably 
not accept the British proposals out- 
right. 

One point, however, the Iranians 
will not concede: outright possession 
of all crude oil produced at the Abadan 
Refinery. 
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AT LONG LAST the government's 
plutonium plant now towers over 
the Sellafield, Cumberland, coun- 
tryside. Under construction since 








Pride of Great Britain 


1947, the unit boasts two large 
natural uranium atomic piles, 
marked by stacks over 400 ft. high, 
is run by Ministry of Supply. 
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DIETHYL MALONATE IS 
BASIC FOR BARBITURATES 


A member of the large DOW family of chemical intermediates, 
DIETHYL MALONATE has proved valuable in the synthesis 


of pharmaceuticals and other chemicals 


° In the pharmaceutical industry, Dow diethyl malonate is valued as 
properties = sas. mapa Ader et naar aren pe - 
an intermediate for the manufacture of barbiturates. In other fields, 
a colorless liquid diethyl malonate finds wide use as an excellent “building block” 


in the synthesis of many chemical intermediates and organic 


Boiling range at 760 mm. Hg, 5-95% 196-200° C. pigments . 
Specific gravity at 25/25° C.......1,055 production. 


. . offers many possibilities, too, for your research and 


Freezing point ceweccccee. Malow-20°C: For assured quality and uniformity of the chemical intermediates 

a «i u use, depend on Dow’s many years of research and experience, 
Refractive index at 25° C..........1.412 FOR a eee n years of researc d experien 
combined with its broad production facilities. If you have not 
Flash point. received your free sample of diethyl malonate, write to THE DOW 
Fire point E CHEMICAL COMPANY, Miaiand, Michigan, Dept. FC 1641B. 





you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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BUSINESS &6 INDUSTRY... . 


The Push Aga 


inst Pollution 


(Principal developments of 1953 and 
actions to be taken up in 1954) 


Congress is considering three bills (H.R. 234, 606, 2535) to encourage prevention 
of water pollution by allowing industrial waste treatment works to be charged oft 
for tax purposes at accelerated rate. 


Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commission 
reports that of the 1,247 industrial plants dis- 
charging industrial wastes directly ino Ohio 
Valley streams, 817 now have treatment facili- 
ties, 31 have treatment works under construc- 
tion, and 117 are having blueprints drawn up. 


A seven-state compact has been proposed to 
curb pollution in waters of the Tennessee River 
basin. Delegates from Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Virginia met last month in Chicago to draft 
the terms. 

Members of the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River (Incodel) are tiffing about the 
relative impurity of their streams. Pennsylvania, 
in its conditional opposition to New York's bid 


to draw 800 million gal./day out of the Delaware 
instead of the present 440 million, argues that 
New York City could use water from the Hudson 
River at less purifying expense than that now 
borne by Philadelphia in using water from “far 
inferior” sources. 

The proposed Sabine River Compact has been 
approved by the Texas legislature, will be sub- 
mitted to the Louisiana legislature this May; if 
approved, it will be sent to the U.S. Congress 
for ratification. 

The New England Interstate Water Pollution 
Commission is continuing its program of indus- 
trial waste research, and fase 8 with member 
states in classification of all major streams in 
the area. 


California's legislature has set 
up committee to study air pol- 
lution control, submit recom- 
mendations. 


Connecticut has new law for- 
bidding a company to create a 
new source of pollution without 
obtaining a permit. 

Illinois’ legislature authorized 
the’ organization of surface 
water protection districts, set up 
an air pollution commission. 


Indiana's Stream Pollution 
Control Board has approved 
industrial plans to prevent ac- 
cidental discharge of cyanide 
solutions; Indianapolis plans a 
comprehensive survey of its air 
pollution. 


Kentucky's legislature, meeting 
this month, may try to strength- 
en the state air pollution law. 


Massachusetts’ $517,000 state 
experiment station in Lawr- 
ence, opening next month, will 
carry on expanded research in 
control of both air and water 
pollution; the legislature, meet- 
ing this month, will consider 
a bill that would direct the 
health department to seek 
ways to eliminate fumes from 
industrial plants. 


Michigan's Water Resources 
Commission has been busy in 
the Detroit area; one chemical 
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company has been ordered to 
stop introducing phenol wastes 
into the Detroit River, source of 
the city’s drinking water. 


New Jersey's legislature, con- 
vening this month, will debate 
a proposal to establish an air 
pollution control commission in 
each county, create the full- 
time job of state air pollution 
control director. 


New York's lawmakers, also 
beginning their session this 
month, are expected to receive 
new bills on establishing ad- 
ditional pollution control re- 
quirements for industrial plants 
and cities. 


North Carolina's Stream Sani- 
tation Committee will hold pub- 
lic hearings this year on adop- 
tion of regulations and water 
quality standards. 


Ohio’s Gov. Lausche calls for 
a long-range program to re- 
move pollution from the state's 
streams; the Water Pollution 
Control Board, in announcing 
that 37 of the state’s 41 paper 
factories have applied for per- 
mits, says that the pollution 
control p now covers 
8 of the 10 industries aimed at. 
Oregon's State Sanitary Au- 
thority says pollution from the 
five pulp mills on Willamette 
River has been cut 65%, pre- 


dicts river may soon be clean 
enough for swimming. 


Pennsylvania's Sanitary Water 
Board hails success of “clean 
streams program,” says Schu- 
ylkill River is regaining pre- 
industrial era conditions; Phila- 
delphia’s air pollution control 
ordinance is criticized, but offi- 
cials say smoke nuisance is 
down 50%. 


Texas health officials say in- 
dustry has 100% record in 
abating air and stream pollu- 
tion when requested; City of 
Houston and Harris County 
are putting up $22,000 each for 
first-year budget of new county 
wide agency to act on air and 
water pollution. 


Washington's Pollution Con- 
trol Commission credited with 
making gains in reducing wa- 
ter pollution; Seattle city coun- 
cil ponders bill for more effec- 
tive air pollution control en- 
forcement. 


Wisconsin's Water Pollution 
Committee, in precedent-set- 
ting move, directed pulp and 
paper mill to submit plans for 
waste treatment plant this year 
and to have plant in operation 
by Dec. 31, 1956; 33 industrial 

ants on upper Wisconsin 

ver cited at hearing as 
sources of pollution. 
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Nitrogen Division offers you ad- 
vance information, complete with 
technical data, on Ethylene Oxide, 
Ethylene Glycol and Diethylene 
Glycol. Soon available in tank cars 
and drums from the new Nitrogen 
Division plant at Orange, Texas, 
these organics will be produced by 
an improved process that assures 
high standards of quality and ex- 
ceptional purity. 


To expedite handling of your re- 
quest for the Bulletin, please fill in 
and mail the coupon. 





Nitrogen Division 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street 

New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new Bulletin on Ethylene 


Oxide, Ethylene Glycol and Diethylene Glycol. 


NAME 


RS MISION y/ 
£0 one TITLE 


COMPANY 
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STREET 


ALLIED CH AL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET » NEW YORK 6, N. Y. ZONE STATE 
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JERSEY’S RIVER GUARDIANS: For Raritan Valley residents, officials® of Middle- 
sex County Sewerage Authority sign contracts with valley's industrial plants. 


More, Bigger Bloodhounds 


The nation’s drive against pollution— 
both air and water varieties—is getting 
to be more and more like Simon Le- 
gree’s bloodhounds’ relentless pursuit 
of Eliza, only with more and bigger 
dogs joining the pack as the chase 
goes on. 

Chemical process companies and 
equipment-making firms are among 
the industrial groups in the spotlight 
as cities, counties and states—goaded 
by irate citizens, some of them well 
organized for sound effects-keep 
forming and strengthening antipollu- 
tion commissions, putting more pres- 
sure on mine, factory and refinery 
bosses to reduce contamination of at- 
mosphere and streams. 

This week, a nationwide CW survey 
shows that law-making and regulatory 
bodies across the continent are getting 
set for a stepped-up campaign to make 
1954 a milestone in the country’s ef 
forts to get rid of smog, fumes and 
murky waters. 

Incentive Measure: While most of 
the state and community agencies are 
concentrating on the police approach 

“clean up or pay a fine”—the na- 
tional Congress is eyeing a different 
tack. During its revenue revision hear- 
ings next July, the House Ways & 
Means Committee will consider H.R. 
234, a bill by Rep. John Byrnes (R., 
Wis.) that would give companies a di- 
rect financial incentive to cut down on 
water pollution. Byrnes’ bill would al- 
low a firm to use accelerated amor- 
tization in writing off expenditures for 
waste treatment works. 
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And while much of the action in the 
field of pollution contro] seems to be 
inspired by governmental agencies, 
there are numerous instances in which 
the initiative has been taken by pri- 
vate companies and individuals, acting 
alone or in groups. 

One of those privately organized 
groups is the Air Pollution Control 
Assn., Pittsburgh, whose annual meet- 
ing this year will be held May 3-5 in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Some 15 com- 
panies with chemical process opera- 
tions as well as leading coal, oil and 
petrochemical firms are among APCA 
members; they try to chart a practical 
course toward their lofty goal, “Clean- 
er air and a place in the sun.” 

Baltimore Lauds Firms: In general, 
industry now seems to respond with 
alacrity when asked to cooperate in 
pollution abatement. The Texas state 
health officer says that industry in the 
Longhorn State has complied with all 
requests for correction of waste dis- 
posal methods, and Baltimore’s City 
Health commissioner reports that 
chemical and other industrial firms are 
spending large sums to control smog. 

Sometimes companies and private 
citizens get together and form a pollu- 
tion control district under state law. 
Outstanding example: the Middlesex 
County Sewerage Authority in the 
Raritan Valley of New Jersey (CW, 
Aug. 1, 53), which is now preparing 
to raise the $22.5 million for its trunk 

*Left to right, Sec.-Treas. William Baumer, 


Chairman Chester Lydecker, consultant Mat 
Adams, counsel Edward Johnson 


signing of service contracts (see cut) 
with 19 towns and companies, includ- 
ing Bakelite, Hercules Powder, Na- 
tional Lead, Heyden, Benzol Products. 

Even when governmental] units start 
cleanup programs and take credit for 
their success, it’s obvious that the in- 
dustrial units concerned put up the 
bulk of the money and work involved 
in reducing an area’s pollution, A case 
in point is Pennsylvania’s Schuylkill 
River, once probably the most nastily 
contaminated stream in the nation. 
The State Sanitary Water Board now 
beamingly announces that the water is 
running clear, game fish are thriving 
upstream, bathing and boating are re- 
gaining their popularity in the valley, 
and river-front real estate has steadily 
risen in value. While the state agency 
probably deserves commendation for 
having pushed its clean-stream pro- 
gram, it’s industry that’s carrying the 
load, figuring out and installing new 
means of waste disposal. 

Handicaps Recognized: Some zea- 
lots in state legislatures and city 
councils demand laws calling for “in- 
stantaneous eradication” of pollution, 
and at the other pole are solons who 
don’t think any legislative action is 
needed at all. Between these two ex- 
tremes are the majority of representa- 
tives who recognize the public health 
problem and also are aware of the 
fact that sometimes it takes time, 
money and research to solve the tech- 
nical problems of waste disposal. 

Such differences of opinion cropped 
up frequently in 1953. In California, 
for example, controversy blocked en- 
actment of substantial legislation re- 
garding water pollution; the only im- 
portant pollution measure to pass was 
one permitting sanitation districts to 
increase their tax rates for administra- 
tive expenses from 40¢ to 60¢ per 
$100 assessed valuation. Divergent 
views also appeared in separate air 
pollution reports by two committees 
of the California Assembly. The 
Stewart subcommittee declared that 
“steady progress has been made” in 
smog control, but the Dickey commit- 
tee charged that “the objectionable 
and hazardous conditions have gone 
even farther out of control.” 

With every official action on pollu- 
tion tending to focus more public at- 
tention on the situation in every lo- 
cality, it’s easy to see that companies 
concerned with air and water pollu- 
tion have an increasing community- 
relations stake in facing up to the 
problem, then announcing their ac- 
complishments before the govern- 
mental units get into the act. 
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sewer project. Latest forward step by 
the Middlesex group in 1953 was 
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EMICAL 


SEARLES LAKE 
TRONA, CALIFORNIA 


FORT VICTORIA 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


We reached across the hemispheres 
to bring you this new supply of 
high-grade Bikita Lithium Ores... 


LEPIDOLITE (3.5% minimum Li,O) and PETALITE 


To meet the growing demands of Industry for Lithium products we 

offer the addition of high-grade Lithium ores — Lepidolite (3.5% minimum 
LixO) and Petalite—from large deposits in Southern Rhodesia to the 
Lithium Carbonate already available from the brine deposits of Searles 
Lake in California. Used in its various forms in high quality glass, 
porcelain enamel glazes, lubricating grease, storage batteries, heat 

treating operations and humidity control, Lithium, the wonder chemical, » 
will work wonders for you. Let Trona research, together with 

Trona’s growing supply of this critical raw material, help you with 

your production problems. Write today for technical data. 


! | ° 1 to , 3 ; Excerpt from 
( : ! los Angeles 
(a = — A Ai _ , TIMES, 
aa ay INDUSTRIAL ¢ ; ‘ November 19, 


AND AGRICULTURAL oe % a ie ; 1953 
CHEMICALS — "ma, ; 


American Po lash d Chemical Corporation BORAX + POTASH - SODA ASH + SALT CAKE 


Offices « 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California LITHIUM CHEMICALS + BROMINE CHEMICALS 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York and a diversified line of specialized 
Plants ¢« Trona and Los Angeles, California Agricultural, Refrigerant and Industrial 
Chemicals 
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New products 
and protits ares 


Modern electroplating operations present 

dangers as well as technical problems. The 

danger lies in the entrainment of hydrogen 
al in the foam bubbles which are produced by 
various wetting agents. This accumulation 
of hydrogen is a hazard—the slightest spark 
will cause an explosion. One of the most 
pressing technical problems is to obtain a 
complete, even plating of the metal while 
in the bath. Recently, industry found an ef- 


fective answer to these problems with a new 
Armour Chemical called Ethomeen® S/15. 























Ethomeen S/15 is one in a series of 
Armour’s extensive line of surface active 
agents. Due to its low foaming and unstable 
bubble formation, it reduces hydrogen ac- 
cumulation at the surface well below the 
concentration necessary to produce an ex- 
plosive hydrogen-oxygen mixture. Because 
of its superior wetting properties and out- 
standing stability in strong acid solutions, 
Ethomeen S/15 promotes complete, uniform 
plating. Equally important is the economy 
provided by the use of this new surface active 
agent—less than .01% is needed to give 
optimum plating results and reduce the 
cause of explosion hazards. 

The Etho-Chemicals are useful in countless 
industries as emulsifiers, detergents, wetting 
agents, and suspending agents. Shampoos, 
polishes, buffing compounds, insecticide 
emulsifying, and rust removing are just a 
few of the many applications. Send coupon 
for free booklet describing Etho-Chemicals 
and for free samples of Ethomeen S/15. 


- 
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Soaps and cosmetics stay fresh longer when they're made 
with Armour’s Neo-Fat® 18-54 


fo be successful, the manufacturer of 
soaps, shampoos, shaving creams, and 
cosmetics must have steady customers for 
his products. The only way he can make 
sure of those repeat customers is to know 
that his products stay fresh no matter how 
long they've been on the shelf or in the 
home. But there's his problem —these 
products are extremely subject to break- 
down from oxidation and rancidity 
Armour chemists have been working on 
this problem for some time, and have now 
developed a double pressed-type stearic 
acid that keeps products fresh longer 
This fatty acid, Neo-Fat 18-54, insures 
a longer product life because of its high 


stability, excellent color, low peroxide 


value and Strong resistance to oxidation 
and rancidity. A recent plant run proved 
that Neo-Fat 18-54 can be stored for over 
25 weeks and stay as fresh as the day it was 
produced! This is possible because of 
Armour’s low temperature solvent crystal 
lization process. Since the solvent does 
not react with the fatty acid, Neo-Fat 18- 
54 is an ester-free material having high 
temperature color stability, and uniformity 
This permits Neo-Fat 18-54's use in light 
color ester manufacture, and means longer 
life for products, more consumer satisfac- 
tion, and more profits for the manufacturer 

Send the coupon with your letterhead 
for free samples of Neo-Fat 18-54 and test 
its stability in your own products 


New Armour chemical helps sell refrigerators because 
it gives them harder, whiter finishes 


A top-selling refrigerator, stove, or kitchen 
cabinet must have a durable, attractive 


finish. That's why appliance manufacturers 
are constantly trying to improve their high- 
bake enamel finishes. They're looking for 
that harder, whiter finish that stays white 
in spite of age and atmosphere. Armour 
chemists have come up with a new low 
cost chemical that does this job 

This new fatty acid, Neo-Fat 280, meets 
all che requirements to give tough, flexible 
finishes of superior quality. Urea or mela- 
mine finishes made with Neo-Fat 280 re- 
main stable to heat and light. Finishes 
made with this new chemical have out- 
standing resistance to grease, oil, soap, 
solvent, and kitchen fumes 

Neo-Fat 280 is another example of 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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Armour's fatty acids which are ‘tailor 
made" to fit industry's requirements. The 
unusual properties of urea or melamine 
resins combine with and support the prop 
erties of Neo-Fat 280 alkyds to provide 
permanently tough and flexible finishes 
that will not check or embrittle on aging 
When properly formulated, applied, and 
baked, Neo-Fat 280 provides excellent 
non-yellowing properties. White enamel 
stays white with Neo-Fat 280 

Neo-Fat 280 is available in 55-gallon 
drums and in tank cars. Send the coupon 
for free samples and technical bulletin 
And for further information on all of 
Armour's new fatty acids for industry, 
send the coupon for the free coconut oil 
fatty acid booklet 


© ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
1355 WEST 31st STREET 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


New Oil Soluble Cationic 
Di-tertiary Amine 


Extensive laboratory and field tests 
have shown that oils containing the 
ethylene oxide addition product of 
primary fatty amines form exception- 
ally tenacious films on metal, The 
effects of this discovery on industry 
can be seen by looking at sour crude 
oil production, for example. By using 
this new chemical to form a protective 
film on metal equipment, the power- 
ful corrosive action of sour crude oil 
can be prevented. The savings of 
thousands and thousands of dollars 
spent and man-hours lost in replacing 
equipment will mean more profits 
and more production for the sour 
crude oil producer. 

Armour has enhanced the surface 
active characteristics of the fatty dia- 
mine, Duomeen T®, by adding 
ethylene oxide to the molecules. The 
structural formula is as follows: 


CH2CH,OH 
7 CH:CH,OH 
Cis Hat ~N--CHeCHeCH, N 


1CH;OH 
N-Octadecyl N, N’, N’ tris 2-hydroxy- 
ethyl 1, 3 crimethylene diamine. 


Since it contains two tertiary am'ne 
groups, Echoduomeen® T/13 can be 
readily quaternized. It is a free base and 
will react with organic and inorganic 
acids to form salts. The final product, 
Ethoduomeen 1/13, and its sales 
proved to have exceptional properties 
with possible application in many in- 
dustries. Free samples of this new 
chemical are available—simply mail 
the coupon with your letterhead. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 

1955 West 3ist Street, Chicago 9, IMtineis 
Please send me: 

(CD Ethomeen $/15 Sample 

(D Ethe-Chemical Booklet 

(] Neo-Fat 18-54 Sample 

(CL) Neo-Fat 280 Sample and Tech. Bui. 
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OCOTLAN OPERATION: All raw materials, including cellulose, acetic acid, are presently imported from the U.S... . 


Mexican Giant—Branching Out Again 


Like an all-embracing octopus, Celan- 
ese Mexicana, one of the real indus- 
trial giants south of the border, is on 
the move again. Its latest venture: 
production of plastics, including a line 
of polyester building materials. for 
Mexico’s booming building trade. 

Early reaction throughout Mexico 
to the fiber-glass reinforced building 
material project adds up to a whole- 
hearted vote of approval. Modern- 
minded architects, buttressed by a 
vear-round temperate climate, say 
they can now give free rein to artis- 
tic talents, native color effects. Result 
in downtown Mexico City: construc- 
tion of a parking garage last month, 
remarkable for one solid wall of bril- 
liant yellow translucent plastic. 

Reviewing their expansion pattern 
for CW's. Mexican editor last week, 
Celanese officials say their original in 
tent was solely the production of arti- 
ficial fibers in Mexico, Cost of their 
first two plants came to $12 million; 
annual output today is over 30 mil- 
lion Ibs. of acetate and viscose fibers. 
That basic raw materials are. still 
shipped from the U.S. somewhat con- 
cerns management, but even includ- 
ing extra transportation costs, prices 
to Mexican consumers aren’t much 
higher than in the States—due to 
cheaper labor costs. 

Postwar expansion was a deliberate 
attempt to broaden corporate activi- 
ties. Spurred by a government sug- 
gestion (in the latter part of 1950) 
that it would be highly advantageous 
for Celanese to put in a cotton linters 
plant to produce purified cellulose at 
Rio Bravo, company officials quickly 
accepted the proposal. Today, situat- 
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ed deep in the heart of the cotton 
area in northern Mexico, the plant 
produces some 9,000 tons of linters 
annually, exports a good share of it 
to the U.S. Long-term value: when 
Celanese Mexicana finally arrives at 
the stage of producing its own cellu- 
lose, Rio Bravo will probably be its 
main source of supply. 

Coming In Now: This week’s expan- 
sion debut first took root in 195] 
when company officials saw a need 
for transparent packaging materials 
(for food and other products) in Mex- 
ico, spawned by a retail marketing 
trend from open markets to super- 
markets and department stores. To 
exploit the opportunity, Celanese 
Mexicana formed a new corporation, 
Claracel, S.A., began construction of 
a plant designed to produce 3-million 
kilos of sheeting a year. 

But even before construction work 
was completed, expansion plans mul- 
tiplied. Schedules now call for large- 
scale production within the next few 
weeks of vinyls, polyesters, polyethy- 
lene. The vinyls will be sheetings; the 
polyesters, roofing materials, bath- 
room fixtures. The plant’s also slated 
to turn out a line of vacuum-formed 
styrene and copolymer materials. 

To American observers, one of the 
most interesting aspects in the over 
all operation has been Celanese’s 
method of introducing synthetic fibers 
to a relatively antiquated Mexican 
textile market. Realizing that the tex- 
tile industry was lagging years behind 
the times, and therefore not equipped 
to process synthetics, Celanese deter- 
mined to do a top-to-bottom educa- 
tion job. Modernization was preached, 


injected into the spinning and weav- 
ing mills; the word was carried in a 
house-to-house campaign to consum- 
ers. Proof of the efficacy of the plan: 
in 1947, Mexico consumed some 3-4 
million Ibs. of acetate yarn. Today. 
the rated consumption stands over 20 
million lbs./year. Looms weaving syn- 
thetics have increased from 3,748 in 
1946 to $,902 in 1950; new weaving 
mills have jumped in number from 
1,800 to 5,213. 

This tactic has been simulated (but 
on a smaller scale) in the building 
trade, Celanese, for some months, has 
had technical men combing Mexico, 
looking for builders “to educate in 
the possible profits to be derived from 
the use of polyester building mate- 
rials.” A strong selling point: due to 
climatic conditions, Mexican builders 
can use glass and plastics with im 
punity. 

Future Plans: And as this plant 
comes onstream, Celanese is wrapped 
up in two other projects, due for com- 
pletion within the year. First: con- 
struction of a plant to produce cellu- 
lose “from virtually any vegetable 
fiber,” which in Mexico would prob- 
ably be cotton or corn residue. Sec- 
ond: a petrochemical plant designed 
to produce a number of Celanese’s 
raw materials from Mexico’s abundant 
natural gas supply—now wasted, for 
the most part. Where the pattern will 
eventually lead, no one can predict, 
but Celanese, at least for the present, 
is receiving the warm support of the 
Mexican government, which accords 
it the distinction of being “the single 
best example of American private in- 
vestment in Mexico since the war.” 
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To have rancidity in cosmetics is unthinkable. 
That’s why this manufacturer of hand cream 
changed from an ordinary triple-pressed stearic 
acid to Emersol 132 Lily Stearic Acid...to obtain 
maximum oxidation stability. Not only was his 
product fresher and sweeter from the first, but 
it stayed that way longer. 

Because Emersol 132 costs no more than com- 
petitive triple-pressed grades, this increased shelf 
life, this extra sales appeal cost him nothing. 


Write to Dept. 1-1 for the 
complete story on Emersol Stearic Acids 


fatty Acids & Derivatives 
Plastolein Plasticizers 
Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Export: 5035 RCA Bidg., New York 20, New York 


New York © Philadel ¢ Lowell, Mass. « Chicago © San Francisco 
Schibley & Ossmann, Cleveland « Ecclestone Chemical Co., Detroit 


Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, Baltimore and Los Angeles 
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Whatever you make, cosmetics or entirely un- 
related products, the resistance to rancidity of all 
Emersol Stearic Acids carries over to your finished 
product. This, coupled with the outstanding color 
stability and oxidation resistance inherent in 
Emersol Stearic Acids, will make your product 
better, stay better longer, and... easier to sell. 
Since they cost no more than ordinary grades, 
next time...everytime...it will pay you to buy 
Emersol Stearic Acids! 





What Does Emersol Mean? 
Emersol, a contraction of the words “Emery” and 
“Solvent”, \ deuries Emery’s exclusive process of sol- 
vent separation of fatty acids. Of PW resi Nan quem en 
however, is its vy rae Fw terms of 
ance. use of this unique process, the use of auto- 
matic controls and of corrosion. resistant metals 
Stearic Oleic Acids are 3 
pw sa nerer po uniform, of “ ” composition, and tover 
n ora contamination and other impurities that 
promote oxidation, rancidity and yellowing. 
Because all these advantages reflect in finished 
ucts, to you, Emersol actually means better 
peat ucts that stay better longer... products thet 
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Serious Lag in Russia 


Disturbed by the undeniable fact that 
food production is not keeping pace 
with population and industrial growth, 
Russia’s government officials this week 
are turning a stern eye on agricultural 
chemical production. The embarrass- 
ing statistics: while the USSR’s manu- 
facturing output has increased 130% 
from 1940-52, food production has 
crawled along at a 10% increased 
pace, 

According to the government 
mouthpiece, Izvestia, the situation’s 
principally the fault of fertilizer and 
agricultural producers who have fall- 
en sadly behind officially listed goals. 

To rectify the situation, objectives 
are being redefined, broken into 
shorter time units “so that both Mos- 
cow and the producers in question 
can keep a closer check on their ac- 
tivities.” 

Due for an immediate boost: pro- 
duction of mineral fertilizer to 16,5- 
17.5-million metric tons by 1959 and 
to 28-30 million metric tons by 1964. 

Emphasis will be placed on con 
centrated fertilizers; use of phosphate 
fertilizer (extracted from phosphate 
slag used in steel making) will be 
encouraged, Properties of superphos- 
phates produced in the Kara Tau area 
of Central Asia are in for overhaul, 
will be improved by adding ammoni- 
ates. 

The Russians say they're making 
progress in the use of micro fertilizers 
containing small amounts of boron, 
magnesium, copper and manganese, 
claim that effective use is also being 
made of bacterial fertilizers. 

Production of insecticides is still 
considered inadequate; agricultural 
authorities are calling for a doubling 
of 1953 output. Further: Izvestia con- 
cedes that “organization of produc- 
tion and use of organic herbicides for 
weed eradication has received little 
attention to date.” Instead there's been 
a continued dependence on expensive, 
less-effective inorganic materials that 
lack selective weed-killing properties. 

Concerning food additives in cattle 
feed, Izvestia is equally forthright. 
Pointing at research and development 
laboratories as “failing to solve many 
production problems,” the newspaper 
says that in terms of foreign mastery 
of production, Russia’s current use of 
mineral and organic food additives 
“is insignificant.” 

Suggested as one long-term solu- 
tion: formation of an institute of 
agricultural chemistry in the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, promotion of 
fertilizer technology in educational in- 
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stitutions, But for the time being, 
Russian official opinion holds that it’s 
been caught “way behind,” is putting 
the pressure on manufacturers to 
hustle or shoulder the grim responsi- 
bility of being the industry that’s 


dragging down Russian economy. 


Bird in the Hand 


In an obvious attempt to “do some- 
thing now” about the dwindling U.S. 
nickel supplies, the General Services 
Administration last week made a $43- 
million gamble, Its decision: to bank 
on expansion at its Nicaro plant, and 
on the established ammonia leaching 
process now in use there. 

The output boost is slated to raise 
Nicaro’s capacity from 14,000 to 
24,500 tons a year, would cost almost 
as much as the total original construc- 
tion cost, plus rehabilitation invest- 
ment. 

GSA’s action leaves Freeport Sul- 
phur Co. (and its sulfuric acid leach 
ing plans in Cuba) up in the air, Free- 
port has been reportedly seeking $52 
million in private financing to build 
its own nickel plant facilities at Moa 
Bay, with a capacity equal to Nicaro’s 
present capacity, wants a market 
guarantee agreement from GSA be- 
fore it goes ahead. 

GSA, however, felt it couldn't wait 
for financing plans to firm, is relying 
on a Battelle Memorial Institute report. 

The report, it’s admitted, wasn’t 
conclusive, but pointed out that the 
sulfuric acid leaching process (devel- 
oped by Freeport and the Chemical 





GOVERNMENT-OWNED NICKEL: At Nicaro, a scheduled 75% output boost—to 
24,500 tons annually. 
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Construction Corp.) hasn’t yet gone 
beyond the pilot-plant stage, while 
ammonia leaching (recognized as a 
high-cost process) is a plant-proved 
process, has been used at Nicaro since 
1946. Said a GSA representative: 
“The U.S. needs nickel too badly now 
to afford waiting for Freeport to prove 
its process.” 

Further arguments for the expan- 
sion: 

® During the past year the govern- 
ment has acquired substantial ore re- 
serves of its own near the existing 
plant. (Up to now, ore has come from 
Freeport-owned mines.) 

* Improvements in the ammonia 
leaching process have now been com- 
pleted, will partly cut production 
costs. 

Nicaro’s expansion will be financed 
from a $2.1-billion Treasury Dept. 
fund set up by the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. 

Frederick Snare Corp., New York 
contractor, will probably get the con- 
struction job. It built the plant. 

Along with its release of Nicaro 
expansion plans, the GSA also dis 
closes it is setting up a $1-million 
nicke] research fund, from which 
grants will be made for private work. 
The inference, of course, is that othe: 
processes (Freeport’s, or a nitric acid 
process developed by Bethlehem 
Steel) may yet prove to be more 
economically feasible than Nicaro’s 
ammonia leaching process. If that 
happens (and GSA is the first to admit 
it may) the government’s Cuban ven 
ture could well become an $87-million 
white elephant. But GSA is convinced 
the gamble’s worth the risk. 
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There’s a storage facility near With water terminals in 
you for low shipping costs and industrial cities, Esso Solvents 
quick delivery. are always available in bulk. 


BONTROLLED 6 ood reasons why you can 
EVAPORATION | depend on Esso Solvents 


Esso Solvents offer high quality combined with uniformity 
and dependability. Be sure to specify Esso Solvents for your 


Available in a wide range of processing and chemical requirements. 


evaporation rates with the 


precise characteristics to meet Don’t delay—call Esso today! 


your requirements. Have you a special solvents problem? Write or call our office 


nearest you today — our technicians are ready and willing to assist 
you. And be sure to contact us for full information on the specifica 
tions and characteristics of Esso Petroleum Solvents 


Wu (ESSO 
HANDLING 
DS owen 


Separate telal 4 storage, pumping ; Conn., N. Vig N, y Pa., Del., Md., Dd. Cc 


Va., W. Va., N. C., 5. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 
lines, tank cars and trucks are ESSO STANDARD O1L COMPANY 
used throughout all Esso - Boston, Mass.--New York, N. Y.—Elizabeth, 
Solvent handling operations. ig UO = area ears Semen: SE 
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For larger-than- 


laboratory amounts 


of a 


}evag organic 


@ Better ask Eastman to 
make it for you! 














Skilled professional person- 
nel, with their wide experi- 
ence in producing over 3500 
Eastman Organic Chemicals, 
will be glad to help you. And 
our great variety of equipment 
for all types of organic reac- 
tions is at your service for bulk 
production. 


For information or a quota- 
tion, write to Distillation Prod- 
ucts Industries, Eastman Organic 
Chemicals Department, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. 
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Distitation Propucts InpustRies 
is a division of 
Eastman Konak Company 
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Labor Law Changes: Besides the bills 
on labor topics to be debated in Con- 
gress and in the 13 state legislatures 
that meet this year, the country’s 
biggest city is taking on more respons- 
ibility in the industria] relations field. 
Latest developments: 

© President Eisenhower has sug- 
gested 15 changes in the Taft-Hartley 
law, including a proposal for striking 
employees to be polled by the govern- 
ment, and Sen. H. Alexander Smith 
(R., N.J.) introduced a bill covering 
those recommendations. Employers 
were disappointed that the Adminis- 
tration didn’t go farther in asking a 
broader ban on secondary boycotts, 
and labor leaders took exception to 
the provision that would give state 
labor laws more—not less—applica- 
bility. 

@ Gov. Mennen Williams of Mich- 
igan will ask the legislature to enact a 
state labor relations law, asserting that 
this is necessary because of present 
policies of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. He charges that the 
Republican-controlled NLRB is with- 
holding its services “whenever there 
is any excuse for doing so,” leaving 
large parts of Michigan’s industry 
“without any peaceful means of solv- 
ing its labor relations problems.” 

@ Oklahoma’s _ state _ legislative 
council will recommend to the 1955 
legislature an “effective” minimum 
wage and hour law, but hasn’t yet 
determined what the minimums 
should be. 

e New York City’s new mayor, 
Robert Wagner, Jr., plans to set up a 
city department of labor on the same 
footing as other city departments, He 
wants it to have a mediation division 
to help settle disputes, a division of 
statistics to collect information on 
wages and employment, and advisory 
committees of labor leaders and pri- 
vate citizens. 






- 
Scattered Layoffs: Among recent lay- 
off notices are word of release of 47 
employees from Du Pont’s nylon plant 
at Seaford, Del., and cutbacks at the 
government’s 23 ordnance plants, in- 
cluding dismissal of 475 persons at 
the Radford Arsenal operated by 
Hercules Powder Co. 


. 

Marx Refuted: The U.S. has ample 
evidence to refute the Marxian dogma 
that economic warfare between em- 
ployers and employees is “inevitable,” 
according to Walter Gruen of the 
University of Chicago’s Committee on 
Human Development. He contends 


that “dual allegiance”—that is, loyalty 
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to both company and labor union—is 
possible when management recognizes 
the workers’ human needs and desires, 
and unions disclaim so-called co-de- 
termination in production, profits, and 
other management matters. 


Bewimbs see 8 eS 


Mystery Gems: Because of the large 
amount of technical and legal data to 
be used, Union Carbide has been giv- 
en more time to answer the complaint 
in the synthetic gem case (CW, Jan. 
2). Meanwhile, an affidavit filed by 
W. C. Von Clemm—the importer of 
synthetic star sapphires and rubies, 
who initiated the suit—tends to add to 
the mystery of the affair. Von Clemm 
says he’s the sole American repre- 
sentative of a German firm (not 
named in the affidavit), which in 
turn acts as sole export agent for a 
German laboratory (also not named), 
whose processes and whose owners 
are unknown to him. However, he’s 
sure that the German lab’s process 
for making the gems is different from 
the one patented by Linde Air Prod- 
ucts, a division of Union Carbide. Von 
Clemm cites various points of law 
that he says should prevent the U.S. 
Tariff Commission from issuing the 
exclusion order requested by Linde. 
* 

Profitless Patent: There’s not much 
money in the Rystan chlorophyll pat- 
ent these days, and Rystan President 
O'Neill Ryan, Jr., is understandably 
irked at Colgate-Palmolive for bring- 
ing about this situation. In the chloro- 
phyll patent case in New York's fed- 
eral district court (CW, Aug. 22, 53), 
Rystan is appealing to Circuit Court 
to reverse the recent order by Judge 
Edward J. Dimock restraining Rystan 
from taking legal action against Col- 
gate in Kansas City or elsewhere. 

Also, Rystan thinks Colgate should 
be required to put up a larger secur- 
ity bond. Rystan says it’s losing $17,- 
000/month in royalty payments that 
would have been forthcoming from 
four other toothpaste makers if it 
weren't for Colgate’s action in chal- 
lenging the patent. 

Colgate makes about 40% of all 
dentifrices in the U.S. and about 30% 
of chlorophyll-containing dentifrices, 
Rystan says. Competing companies 
could not be expected to continue 
paying royalties to Rystan “while 
massive Colgate enjoyed unrestrained 
infringement.” In order to forestall 
complete collapse of relations with 
Bristol-Myers, American Home Prod- 
ucts, Lever Bros, and Zonite Products, 
“it was necessary,” says Ryan, “for 
me to negotiate supplemental agree- 
































Pittsburgh PX-800 


The New MULTI-PURPOSE 
Plasticizer! 

















W; ARE proud tO announce an important new 
Pittsburgh PX Plasticizer which combines, 
in a single material, many important properties 
that can improve your vinyl formulations and 
frequently reduce your production costs. 

It is Pittsburgh PX-800 Epoxy, a new, high 
quality polymeric-type plasticizer of exceptionally 
high stability. This newest member of the broad 
and versatile family of Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers 
exhibits outstanding non-volatility characteristics 
.., your best assurance of flexibility retention and 
resistance to cracking in vinyl products. Pittsburgh 


For additional information 
ee on new Pittsburgh PX-800 
a. Epoxy Plasticizer, send to- 


| | 
\ e 2 ae day for Technical Bulletin 
— ae 








PITTSBURGH PK PLASTICIZERS 


&) 





PX-800 Epoxy combines unusual stability with low 
extractability, outstanding tensile strength and 
excellent heat resistance. And, from an economy 
standpoint, it is superior in many respects to 
plasticizers costing appreciably more. 

If permanence and stability are key requirements in 
your products, you'll want to know more about the 
distinct superiorities of new Pittsburgh PX-800 
Epoxy Plasticizer. It’s available inaiellandy and, 
for your convenience, may be ordered as part of a 
split tank truck or tank car or as part of a mixed 
drum shipment. 
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ments with all of these companies on 
such terms as they thought necessary 
to permit them to continue competi- 
tion with Colgate.” Under these new 
agreements, royalty payments were 
suspended as of Oct. 1, 53, and will 
not be resumed until Colgate is found 
legally obligated to pay royalty or 
damages. Resumption of payments 
will not be retroactive. The patent’s 
17-year monopoly period will expire 
in June 55. 


Rete N . desta ae atee one : 
ERS Ss Roe ee : 
a Sia SEO Sa a a a 
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Subsidiary/Great Britain; Monsanto 
Chemicals Ltd. has formed a wholly 
owned subsidiary, Monsanto Plastics 
Ltd. in London, to consolidate and ex- 
tend its activities in the field of plas- 
tics. Initial capital: 2100. At present, 
the only Monsanto plastic material 
manufactured in Great Britain is poly 


Yeo! Ves é a Continuous styrene but company officials say 
inet they'll be expanding their product 
a line soon, 
Vacuum Filter | 


j Maleic Acid/France: To boost 

PROBLEM: To dewater a chemical solution pre- _ France’s production of maleic acid 
ipitati leiumncblensiannake aneaaal and anhydride, the Saint Gobain Co. 
cipitating a calcium-bicarnen crysta Sg will expand its Chauny (Aisne) plant. 
maintaining purity of product — keep mois- 


: Plans call for a doubling of present 

ture content down and speed up production. production quotas by year’s end. 
ANSWER: The machine pictured above is the ° 

answer to this problem. Eimco’s ‘more than Ammonium  Nitrate/Ireland: Irish 

a government officials are considering 

half a century of experience in solving the possibility of building an am- 

processing problems, and the customers monium nitrate industry in Ireland- 

top practical and technical men, ‘combined with an eye on cutting down on im- 

resources to solve this most difficult filtra- ports—now totaling over $9 million 

for fertilizers annually. Raw material: 

tion problem. Shae peat from Ireland’s bogs. It’s under- 


This is typical of the specialized ee is the stood that the scheme will be financed 


Mf by the government, but will probably 
Chemical Processing Industry today. The special- be carried on by a private firm, yet 
ized attention given this job by Eimco engineers to be selected. 

is also typical of the individual attention “aa ° 
all Eimco built equipment, DDT/Egypt: Egypt is making strides 


in the manufacture of DDT according 
Many jobs require attention that Eimco alone to latest reports from Cairo. By late 


can give them. For instance, when a job requires spring, the country will be producing 
special cast grids, Eimco’s own steel foundry will sufficient DDT to protect half its 
pour the heat of just the desired alloy steel to population against insect-borne dis 
eet th homers ifieations ease, Carrying the bulk of the ex 
” Ei Eon vi es Gheetion equ pansion: the Kafr El-Zayat plant, 
mco specializes in ipment. 4 


which now produces more than 700 


Write for information on specialized filtration tons of DDT yearly. 
equipment in your industry. 


e 
Synthetic Fibers/Indonesia: Wall 
Street Traders, Inc., New York, re- 
portedly plans to build a synthetic- 
yarn plant in Indonesia. The firm’s 
request has been transmitted to the 


Indonesian government in Djakarta, 
THE EIMCO CORPORATION | through the Indonesian Embassy in 
Selt Loke City, Uteh, U.S.A. rf 
Export Office. Eimco Bidg., 52 South St, New York City ; Washington. 
. DEAD EC Immediate reaction in Djakarta in 
gg POs dicates the Indonesian government 
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CELLENCE BY THE pozen...FLEXOL plasticizers 


Trade-Mark 
U These 12 Fiexot plasticizers, produced by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Company, have proven their individual excellence in plastics, coatings, and 
rubber products. Oftentimes these plasticizers are blended, each contributing 
one of more special properties such as low temperature flexibility, resilience, 
high impact strength, and low water extraction. 

Check the list below; we're sure one or more of the dozen FLexot plasticizers 
will be suitable for your needs, 





general purpose primary plasticizers Furxoi B-400 










Fiexo. DOP (Polyalkylene derivative) A nitrocellulose plasticizer 
|di(2-ethylhexyl) phthalate|—The “Top Kick” plasticizer which is neither an oil nor an ester. 
for vinyl chloride resins. Fiexou R-2H 


Furxo. CC-55 (polyester) \ non-migrating, extraction resistant polymer 


|di(2-ethylhexyl) hexahydrophthalate] for low viscosity with good electrical properties 
plastisols—Improved low temperature properties. Panes 208 


(diethylene glycol dibenzoate)— High solvating action on 
Fiexo. TWS : ; 


(tetrabutyl thiodisuccinate)—An unusually non-volatile 
monomeric plasticizer. 


vinyl chloride resins. 


For more information on plasticizers, write for your copy of “FLExot Plastici 





Furxo. 8NS zers,”” (F-5882). In Canada: Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto. 
[2,2’,(2-ethylhexamido) diethyl di(2-ethylhexoate) | A 
vinyl resin plasticizer with very low volatility. "Flexol” is the trade-mark for Union Carbide’s family of plasticizers, 





















for low-temperature flexibility 
Fiexot A-26 
[di(2-ethylhexyl) adipate]—Low viscosity plastisols with 
excellent viscosity stability. 
Fiexo. TOF 
[tri(2-ethylhexyl) phosphate]—The outstanding low tem- 
perature plasticizer . . . with flame resistance too. 
Fiexor. 3GO 
[triethylene glycol di(ethylhexoate)|—Low temperature 
plasticizer for neoprene and other synthetic rubbers. 
Fiexoi 4GO0 
[polyethylene glycol di(2-ethylhexoate)]—an excellent ni- 
trocellulose lacquer plasticizer at moderate cost. 
Fiexot. 3GH 
[triethylene glycol di(2-ethylbutyrate)|—The outstanding 
plasticizer for polyvinyl butyral. 
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may be favorably inclined toward the 
request, since annual imports of syn- 
thetic fibers represents a substantial 
sum to island consumers, Further in- 
ducement: Wall Street Traders’ pro- 
duction scheme involves use of local 
raw materials. 
e 
Fertilizer/Egypt: The Egyptian Min- 
istry of Finance says plans have been 
completed for a fertilizer plant at 
Aswan, Egypt. Initial cost: $18 mil- 
lion; eventual outlay: $60-75 million. 
Government officials calculate the 
saving to Egyptians over imported 
products will amount to $30/ton, or 
@ FRESNO some $15 million/year. 
* 

Lithium/South Africa: The American 
Metal Co. and American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. have joined forces 
with the Selection Trust, London, to 
provide funds to develop lithium- 
beryllium deposits near Fort Victoria 
in southern Rhodesia. Exploratory 
work—now completed—indicates the 
property contains considerable ton- 
nages of both metals. 


KEY CHANGES. . 


@ SACRAMENTO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


L. Douglas Weiford, to asst. to the 
executive vice-president in charge of 
government relations, Stauffer Chemi- 
cal Co., Washington. 


John S. Cort, Jr., to sales manager, 
Chromium Chemicals Div., Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland. 


James F. McNamara, to chairman of 
the board and president, Alox Corp., 
New York. 


de Forrest Lott, to vice-president, de- 
velopment, Textileather Corp., To- 
ledo. 


William H. Winfield, to director of 
marketing research, Monsanto Chemi- 


cal Co., St. Louis. 


Harold H. Jaquet, to general manager, 
Pan American Sulphur Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


D. J. C. Copps, to vice-president in 
charge of explosives, Atlas Powder 
Co.,-Wilmington, Del. 


David S. Bruce, to director of opera- 
tions, Cellulose Products Dept., Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


James E. Peterson, to director of en- 


gineering, General Paint Corp., San 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO. gineering, 
ele aeeeree J. R. Wilson, to vice-president and 
general manager, Research and En- 
gineering Div., Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis. 
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Solvents 


acetone 

n-butyl acetate 
ethyl acetate 
2-ethylbuty! alcohol 
2-ethylhexyl alcohol 
isobutyl acetate 
isobutyl alcohol 
isopropyl acetate 


Plasticizers 


dibutyl! phthalate 

diethy! phthalate 
di-(2-ethylbutyl) phthalate 
di-(2-ethythexyl) phthalate (DOP) 
di-(methoxyethy!) phthalate 
dimethyl! phthalate 
di-2-ethythexy! adipate 
di-isobuty! phthalate 


Anti-Skinning Agents 


Tecquinol 
mono-tert-butyl-hydroquinone 
Tenamene 20 


Film Formers 


cellulose acetate 
cellulose acetate butyrate 














EASTMAN 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 





For the paint, varnish and 
lacquer industry 


Stocks of most of these Eastman Industrial 

Chemicals are carried in the larger industrial centers of the 
United States. For further information, 

write or call our nearest sales office. 


Eastman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; New York—260 Madison Ave.; Framingham, Mass.— 
65 Concord St.; Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bidg.; Cincinnati—Carew Tower; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; St. Louis— 
Continental Bldg.; Houston—412 Main St. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles— 
4800 District Bivd.; Portland—520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle—821 Second Ave. 
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FOR PROCESSORS... 


Let us send you 
a sample of 


oe 


Ws 
65 


= Firestone 


a. 


the new 
plastisol resin 
that needs no grinding! 








EXON 654 is the latest result of Firestone’s unceasing 
research to bring you the ideal resin for your particular 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF application. 


EXON 654 This stir-in type plastisol resin is expressly created to 
impart excellent heat and light stability, paste viscosity 
Readily dispersed in plasticizer by stability, physical toughness and chemical stability to your 
simple stirring — no grinding necessary. final products. 


If your application calls for casting thin films, coating 
Specific Gravity... . ' paper... fabrics...dip coating, slush molding or foaming 
Average Relative Viscosity operations, why not assure yourself of a top-grade product 


by specifying EXON 654? 
For complete information on EXON , , ‘ 
S66 cc eae ches sain a es te Or, if you have need of some other type of vinyl resin, 


sive Firestone EXON line, write or contact Firestone and let another member of the ever- 

phone... Chemical Sales Division, growing EXON line show you a short cut to a finer product. 

Firestone Plastics Company, Dept.20H, 

Petintown Pa. : CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 

Firestone Plastics Company, Dept. 20H, Pottstown, Pa. 
Divteton of The Firestone Tive and Rubber Oo 
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Larger companies do more testing 


(Tabular values represent percent of all companies surveyed) 


Number of Salesmen in Company 














































ALL COMPANY SIZE GROUPS 








1-9 10-24 25-49 50-99 | 100-999 | Total 
to nr th S41 34 | 34 1.62.07 | 30% . 
= | 17 4°38 | At ae, | 10% | 
Discontinued 3.4 | 17 | 1.7 |NONE|NONE| 6.7% 
no consider 3.3 | 1.7 | 83 | 67 1193 153.3% 
21.7% | 18.3%| 16.7%] 16.7%| 26.7% 















Type of test 


These are the qualities being checked: 





Basis: all companies currently testing aptitude 


= 100% 















Mental 
Ability 


(Vocabulary) 


(Arithmetical Reasoning) 


(Speed and accuracy under a time limit) 








100% 
33% 
39% 









Social & 
Personality 


(Tact, understanding of human nature) 





( Basic traits: effects of associates and job on the individual) 
(Ability to adjust to mood or problem of the moment) 


72% 
83% 
56% ‘ 











Interests 





(Inventory of personal interests) . 


78% 











Information 





(Check on specific knowledge) 


28% 









Mechanical 








(Check on engineering flair) 
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39% 


Question: Who interprets test results for 
your company ? 


Professional agency staff 


Outside psychologist or consultant 


Company personnel manager 


+ personnel manager 


Company psychologist 


+ professional agency 


Test of the Aptitude Test 


Chemical manufacturers dote on being 
technical in their production, research, 
and quality departments. Yet, by and 
large, they sidle away from such tech- 
nical aids as aptitude tests when it 
comes to selecting salesmen, Why? 
This diffidence was examined in a 
nationwide CW _ survey completed 
this week. Chemical sales departments 
were polled from Massachusetts to 
California through the aid of sales, 
personnel, and training executives. 
CW rounded out the poll of opinions 
with those of five major New York 
City testing services. 


Some highlights of the survey: 

e At the close of 1953, 30% of 
CW’s sample were using some form 
of testing as one of several screening 
devices. 

e Of this 30%, 95%, it was found, 
were satisfied with their current test 
programs. 

e Psychological testing of salesmen 
applicants appears to be largely a 
post-World War II newcomer. But 
of those companies now testing, over 
70% have four or more years’ experi- 
ence behind them, 

e The experts hang out this sign: 


Aptitude testing, rare among chemical makers 
before World War II, has grown 
steadily since 1948 


30% of all chemical companies 


surveyed are now testing 


17 aS 


| | 


5. 








Figures in 


tailor your tests to the chemical selling 
job to be filled. There is no sure-fire 
set of tests for selecting all salesmen. 

The Cons: Most of the chemical 
companies surveyed by CW have not 
taken to the test habit at all. 

The breakdown on the 70% not 
now testing looks like this: 

e About three-quarters neither use 
tests in selecting salesmen nor have 
they any intention of so doing. 

e A few (10%) have employed tests 
at one time or other but have dis- 
carded them. 

@ Somewhat more (14%) admit that 


30. 


Percentage 














1937 1943 


1944 


1950 
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1951 1952 





DISTRIBUTION... . 


although they have never tried apti- 
tude exams, they are now giving them 
serious consideration. 

As a generalization, the smaller the 
sales staff employed by a company, 
the less interest in formal testing. 
Two-thirds of all test-shunners, CW 
found, are in the less-than-fifty-sales- 
men groups. And practically all test 
discarders are in the less-than-twenty- 
five class. 

Selection by Sizing: Pressed for 
reasons for not boarding the test 
bandwagon, some manufacturers re- 
sponded that interviewing and sizing 
up a candidate is quite adequate for 
their purposes. Typical remarks: 

“Our sales staff is so small, and 
turnover so low, that enough time can 
be taken to interview applicants ade- 
quately without the necessity of apti- 
tude tests.” 

“We have no need for a technical 
approach to analyze the man. We size 
him up as to his chemical background 
and inclinations to sales.” 

“Written answers to set questions 
may look good but not really show 
the man. Best method we found is 
personal evaluation plus checking 
scholastic or work record, including 
personal comments of previous su- 
periors.” 

School Screens: Stil] other chemical 
sales managers stress the use of pre- 
screening provided by colleges. En- 
tirely avoiding personal contact with 
test procedures, they claim that school 
grades and faculty recommendations 
keep the test blank, scoring, and in- 
terpreting out of the company’s hair. 

One agricultural chemicals maker 
put it this way: “Our salesmen are 
largely recruited through our field 
representatives’ personal friendship 
with heads of college experimental 
projects. We feel that in this way we 
contact outstanding students espe- 
cially well qualified in our specialized 
field.” 

According to one employment di- 
rector, aptitude testing in these times 
of engineer shortage is just sheer 
luxury. Sighed he: “A chemical en- 
gineering background is one of the 
requirements. This precludes any need 
for preliminary testing.” 

Flaws Tagged: Other nonusers of 
psychological tests point out what 
they consider specific flaws in them. 

One sales manager objected, “We 
considered using tests but found they 
fail to evaluate enthusiasm, relying 
too much on measurements of I.Q. 
If anything’s innate it’s showmanship, 
not aptitude. Industry and enthusiasm 
will beat aptitude every time.” 

A vice-president of sales shrugged 
off aptitude testing with: “We believe 


44 


tests are useful in determining me- 
chanical abilities, but not for the 
qualities needed in responsible jobs.” 

However, a direct about-face reply 
came from a general sales manager 
who has occasional use for testing 
when “probing certain instabilities . . . 
and only when selecting a high-caliber 
man for an important job.” 

But of all the objections voiced, 
that of a training supervisor possibly 
zeroed closest to the view of the pro- 
fessional testing agency: “Sales apti- 
tude tests should be tailor-made. 
Canned tests are simply not adequate 
... all tests should be based on what 
the company wants in a salesman.” 

Tied Down? How closely does the 
group that is 95% satisfied with its 
test programs follow test recommen- 
dations in the hiring of chemical sales- 
men? To get at this question, CW 
asked each company: “What per cent 
of your salesmen were hired even 
though a qualified interpretation of 
their test results indicated that they 
might be unsuccessful in the job?” 

Estimates fell this way from the 
78% of the sales departments who felt 
qualified to give answers to this ques- 
tion: 29% said none was hired with 
an adverse recommendation; another 
29% said 10% were hired. One reply 
went as high as 20%; the remainder 
thought that between 1% and 5% 
might be hired even if blackballed by 
the tests. The consensus: hiring of 
chemical salesmen is tied closely, but 
not rigidly, to test results. 

Double Their Money: What may be 
a trend for the testers to hearken to 
is the use made of test scores after 
their job of selecting the salesman. 
Instead of relegating scores and charts 
to file drawers, about 45% of the 
chemical companies review the rec- 
ords later to provide hints on han- 
dling and training specific salesmen. 
A heartening sign: psychological tests 
may have more to offer in the field 
of human engineering than in appli- 
cant selection. 

Expert Opinion: How would outside 
services have a chemical manufacturer 
use aptitude tests in building his sales 
force? CW rounded up opinions from 
five major testing and consulting serv- 
ices. Their combined attitudes on the 
proper approach run about like this: 

e There is no such thing as sales 
aptitude. You will be more correct to 
say an ability to do sales work. 

e The ability to do sales work can 
be analyzed into a dozen or more 
traits. 

e Competent interviewers can size 
up most of these traits; but psycho- 
logical tests are more reliable and take 
less time usually than interviews in 


indicating or measuring the degree of 
such abilities called mental, verbal, 
numerical, mechanical, etc. 

e The traits that should be tested 
for depend on a careful analysis of the 
chemical selling job to be filled: What 
chemicals are going to be sold to what 
customers in what manner? 

And here is the vital point of the 
application of testing: briefly, a group 
of tests is tailored to the job descrip- 
tion, scored on those men who have 
handled the job well for the company 
and on those who have not. The tests, 
or components of the test, that dis- 
tinguish clearly by scores between 
these groups thereby become shib- 
boleths for later applicants. 

The misconceptions about psycho- 
logical tests that confound both the 
expert and the well-meaning sales 
manager (but in different ways) often 
stem from the lack of tailoring. A 
single test taken at random is only 
too likely to disappoint everyone con- 
cerned. 

Warning: there are certain factors 
in a man’s make-up for which few 
experts will say there are any test 
measures: (1) motivation—the drive 
to get the job done, (2) ability to size 
up the particular sales situation, and 
(3) loyalty of the salesman to his 
company. 

Well-Tailored Test: Much of the 
neglect that befalls psychological tests 
in the salesmen-hiring arena stems 
from ill-tailored test programs. When 
a sales manager finds (as some have) 
that his best salesman gets a flunking 
mark on a trial test, he naturally loses 
faith in the test idea. The experts say 
that such misfires can be blocked by 
standardizing an adequate battery of 
tests on salesmen who have succeeded 
in the particular job. 


Shortening the Chain 


With the turn of the year, another 
major chemical company added a 
bit more evidence in the case for in- 
creasing sales service. As of Jan. 1, 
Du Pont Pigments Dept. took over 
selling to and servicing its titanium 
dioxide pigment customers. 

As a result of this transfer from an 
outside selling agency, mills adding 
Du Pont’s whitening pigment to their 
papers are now being contacted and 
serviced directly by Du Pont person 
nel. And backing up the company’s 
Pigments Dept. salesmen, a technical 
sales section and paper laboratory at 
Newport, Del., will be ready to help 
customers solve their white paper 
problems. 

Although there is nothing new in 
the trend at Du Pont from agency 
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NEW POLYMERS 
AND COPOLYMERS 


from vinyl acetate 


Designed for qualities you want 


—a polyvinyl acetate emulsion integrally plasticized. Deposits 
strong, tough, flexible, water resistant films. Further plasticizing 
often unnecessary. Are you interested in these properties: DATA 


Tensile on free films, 2,200 psi. Elongation 300%. Solids — 55% 
pH — 4-5 


Particle Size — Mostly under 
one micron 


Viscosity — About 2,000 cp 


Flexibility equivalent to about 10% plasticizer on ordinary poly- 
vinyl acetate solids. Flexibility permanent—no migration or evap- 
oration. 


Water resistance shown by film on glass withstanding about 500 
wet rubs. Ordinary polyvinyl acetate emulsion films fail in less than 
50 wet rubs. 


Gloss on air-dry 3 mil (wet) films, Gardner 60° Glossmeter, read- 
ings per mil: 


Ordinary polyvinyl acetate 5-9 Resin Division 
c National Starch Products Inc. 
RESYN 12K-51 27 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a pint of Resyn 12K-51, and 
practical information on its use. 


RESYNS®+ ADHESIVES * STARCHES 
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from the 


D&O Laboratories 
FOR YOUR 


AEROSOL 
SHAMPOOS! 


Perfume bases suitable for incorporation in 
the popular new aerosol shampoos must 
meet several requirements individual to this 
specific médium. Not only must the fragrance 
be pleasing and compatible with the shampoo 
itself . . . it must also remain neutral with 
reference to the nozzle, causing no clogging 
or corrosion. The D&O Product Develop- 
ment Labs have just completed exhaustive 
testing of a new line of perfume bases 
designed exclusively for scenting aerosol 
shampoos. Available in a number of different 
odor styles, the new bases can also be pre- 
pared in accordance with private specifica- 
tions. The D&O Product Development Labs 
are at the service of all manufacturers desir- 
ing individual experimentation and consumer 
testing. 


DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


130 Varick Street * New York 14,N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principol Cities 


ESSENTIAL OILS » AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES + FLAVOR BASES + VANILLA 
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DISTRIBUTION... 


TESTING AT NEWPORT: Complex chemistry called for stepped-up sales service. 


to direct selling, this latest move 
marks the final step in that direction: 
now all pigment sales are direct. 

Explaining the switchover to direct 
Du Pont sales service, a company 
spekesman elucidated: “The chemistry 
of pigments has become more and 
more complicated . . . it will continue 
in this direction. 

“This means there must be a vast 
amount of technical service for our 
customers to . . . help solve the prob- 
lems that arise. Therefore, it was 
only logical to handle sales and serv- 
ice direct with the customers rather 
than going through a third party.” 

According to Du Pont, at least 
two conditions have contributed to 
making its latest move inevitable: 

e Climb in popularity of titanium 
pigments. Growing to such an extent 
as to cause Du Pont to abandon its 
declining lithopone business, its ex- 
pansion has demanded new produc- 
tion facilities and methods. 

e The Du Pont organizational set- 
up. The sales group within each de- 
partment works closely with both 
production and research, is geared 
for such activities. 

And just what part will the New- 
port laboratory play in serving cus- 
tomers? Emphasis will be upon the 
use of titanium pigments. The facili- 
ties are set up to reproduce actual 
plant conditions. The fundamental 
idea is that paper customers will re- 
ceive service similar to that given 
other pigments customers. 

In starting service to the paper 
trade, the Du Pont staff isn’t count- 
ing on any easy coasting. But they 


feel that the combination of a prod- 
uct that has enjoyed increasing de- 
mand plus a manufacturer's service 
force to distribute it add up to only 
one result: “Titanium dioxide is just 
naturally going to whiten the face 
of more and more paper.” 
* 

For The Bookshelf: Among the cur- 
rent offerings: 

e W. H. & F. Jordan, Jr., Mfg. Co. 
(Philadelphia) has released a_bro- 
chure describing the Alubragums (so- 
dium and potassium polyacrylates) 
and their applications as specialized 
latex thickeners. 

e The Dow Chemical Co., through 
its Plastics Technical Service Dept., 
offers a bulletin on polyvinyl chloride 
resins, 

e Kay Fries Chemicals, Inc. (New 
York City) has prepared a technical 
data bulletin on dichloroacetic acid 
and dichloroacetyl chloride. Suggest- 
ed applications and a resume of past 
experimental work as well as proper- 
ties and specifications, are included. 

@ Emulsol Corp. (Chicago) offers 
new technical data describing Emcol 
H-83A, a modified type of pesticide 
emulsifier for toxaphene, chlordane, 
malathion plus DDT, and _ certain 
herbicides. 

* 

Silicone Service Unit: General Electric 
Co.’s Silicone Products Dept. (Water- 
ford) has transferred its technical 
service unit from its engineering sec- 
tion to its market section, in an or- 
ganizational move designed “to bring 
custom engineering of silicone prod 
ucts closer to end-user needs.” 
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BUILDING BLOCKS 


F OR SALE For Better Plastics, Fibers, Detergents, Rubber, Pharmaceuticals . . . 


ere. 2, ¢,0.0 9.9" "9" 
RRR ee 
. 
Petro-chemicals, such as ethyl.alcohol and 
ethyl chloride are now available from this new 
“Petro” plant near Tuscola, Illinois. Poly- 


ethylene production will begin early in 1955. 


Other petro-chemicals manufactured 
from natural gas hydrocarbons might be 
produced for you in the “Petro” plant. Our 
technical staff will welcome your inquiry. 


NATIONAL PEE RIO-CHEMICALS 


Cc 0 P 0 R A T I 0 N 
A joint enterprise of National Distillers Products Corporation and Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Company 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





















YOU GET EVEN LONGER MOTOR LIFE 
| | | | ' 


' 












=. anita, 

PHYSICAL PROTECTION INCREASED 60 PER-CENT by a complete re- EXTRA ELECTRICAL STRENGTH jis assured by use of new poly- 
design of cast-iron frame and end shields. This motor is suitable for ester film insulation. A silicone coating, Dri-film,* virtually 
many jobs where ordinary dripproof motors should not be applied. eliminates stator insulation failure caused by moisture. 
"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TR/ CLAD THE LEADER IN MODERN MOTOR DESIGN 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC ANNOUNCES... 





THE ALL-NEW zavssezao MOTOR 


LIGHTER, SMALLER Tri/Clad ‘55’ motors have been made 
possible through better use of space within the frame. Active 
materials (magnetic steel, copper) have not been sacrificed, 





Complete Line of Dripproof, Enclosed Motors 
and Gear-Motors Available in Most Ratings in 1954 


Here’s the all-new Tri/Clad ‘55’ motor — now available in 
NEMA 182 and 184 frame sizes. 

You can get complete information on this dramatic motor 
achievement by writing for bulletin GEA-6013 on Tri/Clad 
‘55’ Dripproof motors, GEA-6012 on Tri/Clad ‘55’ Enclosed 
motors, or GEA-6027 on Tri/Clad ‘55’ Gear-motors, or by 
contacting your nearby G-E Apparatus Sales Office or G-E 
Motor Agent. General Electric Company, Section 648-1, 


Schenectady 5, N, Y. 


YOU GET EVEN BETTER PERFORMANCE 


{ 
i DISSONANT MOTOR 
& | =n > 
ad : 
id pol 


RPM @ 3550 RPM 


tz 


HIGHER FULL-LOAD SPEEDS is only one of many improved character- SONANT OPERATION of the new Tri/Clad ‘55’ motor has been 
istics of this new G.E. motor. Above shows comparison of an laboratory tested and proven. Motor operates at reduced noise 
ordinary motor with the Tri/Clad ‘55’ — both rated at 3600 rpm. level, and operating sound is pitched to a more pleasant frequency. 


YOU GET EVEN MORE INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE SAVINGS 


NEW BEARING SYSTEM allows this motor to run longer than other EASIER TO SERVICE, the new Tri/Clad ‘55’ has larger conduit 
motors without regreasing. One reason—greatly improved synthe- box diagonally split for simplified wiring. Perma-numbered leads 
sized grease with 8 times the mechanical stability of ordinary grease. mean that even clipped and stripped wires are instantly identified, 


Progress Mb ue most important product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





This carbon monoxide plant, designed 

and built by Girdler for Robm & Haas 
at Houston, Texas bas helped them reduce 
the price of acrylics for Plexiglas 12%. 


Another process plant 


designed and built by Girdler 


ROM PROCESS DESIGN to completed plant, on stream, a Girdler 
5 wena progresses swiftly and surely. All work . . . design, 
engineering and construction .. . is coordinated by Girdler’s com- 
plete service and centralized responsibility. The Rohm & Haas 


carbon monoxide plant shown above is an example. Why not take 
advantage of Girdler’s know-how in the process plant field for your 
expansion or modernization. When you start to plan, call Girdler 
...to assure profitable results. 


the GIRDLER Compoxy. 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: New York, Tulsa, San Francisco 
In Canada: Girdler Corporation of Canada Limited, Toronto 
VOTATOR DIVISION: New York, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco 


THIS IS 


GIRDLER DESIGNS processes and plants 
GIRDLER BUILDS processing plants 
GIRDLER MANUFACTURES processing apparatus 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: 
Chemical Processing Plants Sulphur Plants 
Hydrogen Production Plants Acetylene Plants 
Hydrogen Cyanide Plants Ammonia Plants 
Synthesis Gas Plants Ammonium Nitrate Plants 
Carbon Dioxide Plants Hydrogen Chloride Plants 


Gas Purification Plants Catalysts and Activated 
Plastics Materials Plants Carbon 


VOTATOR DIVISION: COMPLETE EDIBLE O1L PLANTS 
CONTINUOUS PROCESSING APPARATUS FOR... 

Chemicals Resins Lard 

Textile Size Strained Food Shortening 

Shaving Cream Salad Dressing Bakery Ingredients 

Lubricating Grease Soup Confectioneries 

Paraffin Wax Margarine Citrus Concentrates 
Paper Coating And other Products 


THERMEX DIVISION: HIGH FREQUENCY DIELECTRIC 
HEATING EQUIPMENT APPLIED TO... 


Foundry Core Baking Rubber Drying and Curing 
Wood Bonding Plastic Preform Preheating 





CHAIRMAN REED: His tax writers will be changing the research climate. 


Push for the Pendulum 


Barely past the glory days of the 
cut-rate “excess profits” research dol- 
lar, industry already is witnessing the 
start of a swing toward a readjustment 
of the new economic atmosphere for 
research. Consistent with State-of-the- 
Union-message promises for liberal- 
ized tax treatment of research and de- 
velopment costs, several proposals are 
now before the House Ways and 
Means Committee of the new session 
of Congress. 

Delivered late this week, the Presi- 
dent’s budget message substantially 
boosts their chances of passage, pro- 
vides considerable impetus for the 
pendulum’s return to a more favorable 
research clime. 

Most important of the flurry of 
proposals rained on Rep. Daniel 
Reed’s (R., N. Y.) House tax writers 
are those recommending that indus- 
try be given the option of writing off 
research costs as operating expenses. 

As things stand now, the Internal 
Revenue Service allows companies 
that have consistently treated research 
and development outlays as expenses 
to continue to charge these off this 
way. New firms, and those with great- 
ly increased research budgets, often 
are forced to classify these costs as 
partially deductible capital invest- 
ments, 

Likely as not, applied research 
projects beamed at a definite objec- 
tive (which will be a capital asset) 
will also be considered a capital in- 
vestment under current policy. Basic 


or “blind” research, on the other 
hand, may always be charged off com- 
pletely as a current expense. 

Depending upon its capital struc- 
ture, a company may find either 
method to its advantage. Internal 
Revenue now determines the category 
into which a project falls; Eisenhower 
would permit companies to do their 
own classifying. 

Greatly reinforced by the Presi- 
dent’s strong support, the liberalizing 
research recommendations have no 
guarantee of becoming law. Part and 
parcel of a general tax revision, they'll 
have to fit into plans for a fairly rigid 
ceiling (now put at about $1% bil 
lion) on total tax reduction in the new 
budget. 

Added Agenda: Also important to 
research executives are a bevy of 
other bills, proposals and executive 
recommendations spotlighted by the 
return of Congress. 


e In the field of patent royalties, 
the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation has been tendered 
several proposals for treatment of 
royalty revenue as a capital gain. 
Most specific is the one advocating 
capital gain treatment when a pat- 
entee transfers all patent rights, re- 
ceives yearly indeterminate sums 
based on percentage of selling price. 
The courts have held such income 
(when sale is clearly intended) as 
capital gain, but Internal Revenue 
Service views it as royalties, 
hence regular income. 


and 
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e Three bills—HR 392, 5889 and 
S 27—aimed at the establishment of 
an invention award board are under 
scrutiny. Function of the proposed 
board would be to determine how 
much (if anything) should be awarded 
for inventions, patented and un 
patented, contributing to national de 
fense. Hearings may be held this ses- 
sion, but insiders agree that there’s 
little chance of getting a law; both 
the American Patent Law Assn. and 
the National Patent Council are buck- 
ing the bills. 


e Patent considerations also form a 
part of the Administration’s program. 
In an effort to become self-support- 
ing, the Patent Office is angling for a 
statute setting higher fees for its 
services. 

This new fee schedule, reports the 
Patent Office, would permit it to pay 
its way, reduce the heavy backlog of 
applications by 10,000/year: filing, 
$40 (formerly $30); $5 for each claim 
over 5 (formerly $1 for each over 
20); final fee, $80 (up from $30). 
Also requested are two new charges: 
$100 for renewal five years after is 
suance; $200 for renewal after 10 
years. 

Backed in principle by the Ameri 
can Patent Law Assn., a bill-calling 
for such fee increases would un- 
doubtedly have a good chance of 
passage. 


e Perhaps most fundamental on 
the Washington scene is a new Ad 
ministration attitude toward basic re- 
search. Many in the Administration 
felt that Defense Secretary Wilson’s 
widely publicized “Why Potatoes 
Turn Brown” speech was ill-advised. 
Since that early date, however, Wil 
son has come around to the view- 
point that well supervised pure re 
search can pay dividends. 


As a result, many of the projects 
canceled during the first days of Wil 
son’s Defense management have been 
reinstated. The trend, though, is to 
farm them out to private contractors 


Important reason: if investigators 
turn up a security risk, the contractor 
can easily get rid of him; firing a 
government employee is a lot more 
complicated (and risky). 

Intended to create a more favorable 
competitive atmosphere for industry, 
economic proposals now in the mill 
may have a hard time getting past 
congressmen eager to give their con 
stituents a tax break. It’s an election 
year—and despite their best intentions 
a majority of lawmakers may be force 
fully reminded that corporations don’t 
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RESEARCH... 


ICE CREAM FREEZER keeps oil samples churning. 


Yes 


MEAT GRINDER is offbeat hydrocarbon analysis aid. 


Still No Substitute for Ingenuity 


What do you do when your pet lab- 
oratory project is stymied for want of 
a special instrument to do an odd job? 
If you are anything like the enter- 
prising members of Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co.'s research crew, you 
improvise. 

Out at Esso’s rambling Linden, 
N.J., research center the importance 
of improvisation is brought home by 


POTATO RICER is best for making paste in grease lab. 
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a flock of ingenious mechanical an- 
swers to offbeat problems. Devised in 
most cases, to ease the smaller burdens 
of laboratory life, the unassuming 
gadgets contrast sharply with costly 
showpieces of modern scientific re- 
search. 

Under the same roof are electron 
microscopes (costing $20,000 apiece) 
and cheese graters (49¢), mass spec- 


ed 


trometers ($38,000) and meat grinders 
($3.89), an emission quantometer 
($55,000) and a potato ricer (98¢). 

Despite a marked inclination to- 
ward culinary devices, the dime-store 
worksavers are not all products of a 
single inventive mind, The control 
laboratory's use of a cheese grater 
sprang from a chemist’s harried at- 
tempts to produce wax shavings for 


i 


CHEESE GRATER makes good wax shaver for odor tests. 
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BLOCKSON 
Sodium Phosphates 


Sodium Tripolyphosphate Chlorinated Trisodium Phosphate 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate, Anhydrous Trisodium Phosphate, Monohydrate 
Sodium Polyphos (Sodium Hexametaphos- Disodium Phosphate, Anyhdrous 
phate) (Sodium Tetraphosphate) Disodium Phosphate, Crystalline 
Trisodium Phosphate, Crystalline Monosodium Phosphate, Anhydrous 
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Blockson Plant . . . Joliet, ill. 


@ Monosodium Phosphate, Monohydrate 

© Sediom Aid Pyroobonphel BLOCKSON 
@ Sodium Silicofluoride 

@ Sodium Fluoride 





TOXICITY EVALUATION 
of New 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Physical, chemical and engineering in- 
formation is important to the presenta- 
tion of every new chemical product. But 
equally important is another kind of pre- 
cise information . . . toxicological prop- 
erties. 

According to the National Safety 
Council, manufacturers and users will 
probably require the answers to these 
important questions: 


@ What effect will the new chemical 
have upon workers coming into 
contact with it either accidentally 
or during processing? 


How does the new chemical com- 
pare with older, well-known indus- 
trial chemicals with regard to 
toxicity? 

What is the information on the gen- 
eral order of toxicity: low, inter- 
mediate, or high? 


Are the hazards those of inhalation 
as a dust, fume, or vapor, or can the 
material be absorbed through the 
skin? 

@ Will it cause primary irritation of 
the eyes? 


National Safety Council has outlined 
procedures for evaluating acute toxicity 
of new chemicals .. . procedures which 
will furnish sufficient information when 
the test results are properly interpreted 
to permit production, shipment, and proc- 
essing in a safe manner. 

The United States Testing Company, 
Inc., we believe, has the skills, equip- 
ment, and experimental animals neces- 
sary to carry out this highly specialized 
type of investigation as outlined by the 
National Safety Council. Cost and de- 
tails of this service will be supplied upon 
request. 

Queeweeneneae 

ee Write to us for free copy 

n= of the National Safety 
=. \ Council's Proposed Pro- 

: cedures for Evaluating 

the Acute Towicity of 
New Chemicals, 


i [ l Safety Council Pro- 
cedure is applicable to known chemical 
products as well as the new. 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 
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odor tests. Jokingly, a sympathetic 
onlooker suggested the kitchen aid. 
No joke to the exasperated whittler, 
the timesaving grater now does yeo- 
man service in paraffin wax testing. 

Part of petroleum exploration work, 
an ordinary meat grinder does an 
admirable job of preparing marine or- 
ganic matter for extraction and anal- 
ysis of its hydrocarbon content. And 
an old-fashioned ice cream freezer 
eases the task of purifying oil samples 
in still another part of the research 
center, By agitating oil as it freezes, 
the dessert maker causes the formation 
of filtrable wax crystals. 

Other household gadgets cope with 
a number of additional, potentially 
troublesome operations. 

At first, enthusiastic improvisors 
implemented their inspirations with 
hardware appropriated from family 
kitchens, and caused their wives 
some bad moments: Now gadgets are 
purchased with laboratory petty cash 
funds. 

Hardly a monopoly of Esso research 
people, ingenious adaptations of non- 
scientific apparatus to lab needs is not 
a black mark against the equipment 
makers. In almost all cases, profes- 
sional equipment just doesn’t exist for 
jobs taken over by the prosaic devices. 

But don’t look for a rush of instru- 
ment manufacturers eager to fill the 
void. They might be hard-pressed to 
develop better tools; petty cash isn’t 
much incentive. 

° 


Debut: Germanium may soon be 
joined by silicon as a semiconductor 
suitable for commercial _ transistor 
manufacture. According to David 
Smith, Phileo Corp. vice-president for 
research, the company has developed 
a silicon transistor that is more heat- 
resistant than its germanium fore- 
runner. 

Germanium loses its value for tran- 
sitors at about 212 F; silicon is re- 
ported to retain its semiconducting 
properties up to 700 F. 

Still in the development stage, the 
new high-temperature silicon tran- 
sistor would presumably have a wait- 
ing market in uses barred to ger- 
manium. Examples: in guided missile, 
jet aircraft and other electronic equip 
ment operating in the presence of 
high temperatures. 


Army Build-up: The Army’s giant new 
Natick Quartermaster Research and 
Development Center (Natick, Mass.) 
is now well on the way to completion. 
Finishing touches are due to be ap 
plied to the $11-million project by 
next summer. More than 1,000 re- 


searchers will staff the 100 labora- 
tories. 
* 


Chemical Axe: Chemical peeling of 
commercially important trees is being 
made more attractive to pulpers and 
wood product manufacturers by the 
development of multifunction peeler 
formulations. New formulations, re- 
ports David Cook, New York State’s 
supervising forester, contain both a 
dye for identification and a smelly 
wildlife repellent. Based on a solution 
of sodium arsenite, the chemical 
peeler is painted (in the summer) on 
an exposed girdle of wood at the 
base of the tree. Ten months later 
the wood is ready for harvest; bark 
falls off unaided or is easily knocked 
off. Advantages of the recently de- 
veloped technique: unwanted mois- 
ture-laden bark is left in the forest, 
reduces transportation and waste dis- 
posal costs. 

. 
Drug News: The prolific family of suc- 
cinimides has yielded a promising 
new epilepsy drug: N-methyl-a-phe- 
nylsuccinimide, the compound is the 
result of research at Parke, Davis & 
Co. (Detroit). Data collected in 1,000 
tests (with children and adults) reveal 
that the new material gave complete 
or practical control of petit mal epi- 
leptic seizures in about 50% of cases. 

e 
Finishing a Phase: Completion of a 
new two-story organic research build- 
ing caps the first phase of Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works’ (St. Louis) $1-mil- 
lion laboratory expansion program. 
Outlay to this point: about $500,000. 

. 
Trio: Three new fluorescent com- 
pounds have been added to Pilot 
Chemicals’ (Waltham, Mass.) schedule 
of fine chemicals. The additions: di- 
phenyloxazole; naphthylphenyloxa- 
zole; diphenylacetylene. All are suited 
to scintillation counting applications. 

° 
Eye on the Future: Planning on ex- 
pansion of its research activities, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. has purchased 
a 45-acre tract near Pittsburgh as the 
site of a future laboratory. The ac- 
quisition also fits in with the firm’s 
research reorganization now under 
way. Under the new setup, the com- 
pany’s research program will be split 
into two sections: basic and applied 
research; development and product 
control. The former is slated to shift 
to the proposed new laboratory. 

e 
Bagasse Beamed: Three years of ex 
periments aimed. at the production of 
hardboard from sugarcane bagasse are 
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100% Permanently Plasticized Copolymers 
By Using Rohm & Haas Acrylate Monomers 


You can build in permanent plasticization with 
Rohm & Haas acrylic monomers such as 
methyl or ethyl acrylate. These monomers 
copotymerize with vinyl chloride, vinyl acetate, 
vinylidene chloride, acrylonitrile, or styrene 
—therefore cannot be extracted by even the 
strongest solvents, will not migrate or volatil- 
ize. For example, embrittlement of films or 
coatings on aging and contamination of food 


products are avoided. 


Look to Rohm & Haas Company for acrylic 
monomers: 


Methyl acrylate Butyl methacrylate 


Methyl or ethyl acrylate may be employed as 
the sole plasticizer or, if desired, to reduce the 
amount of external plasticizer required. In 
addition, these acrylic monomers 1) permit 
lower processing temperatures, lessening 
chance of polymer degradation; 2) increase 
flow, so that film formation can begin at lower 
temperatures; 3) improve aging properties of 
end-products by imparting resistance to de- 
terioration by heat and light. Write Dept. SP 


for 38 page booklet on acrylic monomers. 





ta 


CHEMICALS za FOR INDUSTRY 


Ethyl acrylate Hexyl methacrylate 
Butyl acrylate Decyl-octyl methacrylate 
2-Ethylhexyl acrylate Lauryl methacrylate 
Methyl methacrylate Stearyl methacrylate 
Ethyl methacrylate Glacial methacrylic acid 


ROHM & HAAS 
COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 







Representatives in principal foreign countries 





FAST 


PACKING 


EASY 


HANDLING 


Do you know the five 
commonly used methods 

of sealing boxes? 

Write for your copy 

of booklet, “How To Seal 
Corrugated Shipping Boxes.’ 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Ahutheorily on Packaging 


GANDUSKY 33, OHIO © 17 FACTORIES AND MILLS © 40 SALES OFFICES 
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RESEARCH. 


nearing successful completion — in 
Puerto Rico. 

According to Rafael Fernandez 
Garcia, director of the island’s Eco- 
nomic Development Administration 
laboratories, “experimental work has 
reached a stage that makes necessary 
the erection of a pilot plant to inte- 
grate the various process phases.” His 
plans call for a pilot unit that could 
turn out 16 million sq. ft. of %-in. 
hardboard in six months. Total capital 
needed for the project: $500,000. 

* 


Size Check: Naphthenates must now 
be considered as potential sizing sub- 
stances, on the strength of a new 
patent (2,665,207) assigned to Shell 
Development Co. Awarded to Shell’s 
Frank McMillan, the patent describes 
a paper product sized with 0.5-5% of 
naphthenates possessing acid numbers 
in the range 200-400. 
eo 


Polymer Activity: Four recently issued 
U.S. patents highlight advances in 
polymerization, resin stabilization and 
development of new polymers. 
® Assigned to Imperial Chemical 
Industries, patent 2,665,265 covers 
new light stabilized synthetic resins. 
Stabilizers: copper and nickel chelates 
of benzene azo-p-cresol and benzene 
azo-8-naphthol. 
® New copolymers of 1-acyloxy-3- 
buten-2-one (patent 2,665,267) and a 
new technique for polymerizing N- 
vinyl] lactams (patent 2,665,271) are 
a doubie dividend of research at Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. 
® Petrocarbon Ltd. (England) is 
the possessor of patent 2,665,270 de- 
tailing a new method of preparing 
copolymers of styrene and divinyl- 
benzene. Key: suspension polymeriza- 
tion of the monomers in an aqueous 
dispersion of bentonite, gelatin and 
an inorganic salt. 
a 
Still Going Strong: There’s no end in 
sight of General Electric’s ambitious 
research expansion program. The com- 
pany has just taken the wraps off new 
plans for boosting its scientific staff 
50% by 1957. GE now employs 450 
professional scientists on a research 
staff totaling 1,000. Also in the cards: 
new metallurgical and combustion 
laboratories. 
* 
Available: Reagent aluminum fluoride, 
the cracking catalyst, is a new addi- 
tion to Fisher Scientific’s line. 
. 
Booming as Usual: Judging from the 
latest fiscal report of Armour Research 
Foundation, business at the independ- 
ent institutes is booming as usual. 
Total volume for the quarter begin- 
ning Sept. 1 was $2.5 million. 
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waraeson METHANOL 


highest quality for 


all industrial uses 


marwseson MIFTHANOL 


dependable delivery 


in barge or tank car 


maraseson METHANOL 


for complete information 


and data write: 


“wn MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mathieson Hydrocarbon Chemicals Division 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
MATHIESON 


2184 


Ethylene Glycol ¢ Diethylene Glycol «¢ Triethylene Glycol «+ Ethylene Oxide «* Dichloroethylether * Methanol 
Ethylene Dichloride * Sodium Methylate «© Hydrazine Products «* Chlorobenzenes «+ Ethylene Diamine 
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Nobody’ll scrap a piece of machinery, a process or an entire plant faster 

than a chemical engineer. Take production equipment. Throughout industry nearly 30% 

of it is economically kaput right now, according to the American Society of Tool Engineers. 
But here in the Chemical Process Industries 8 to 10-year write-offs are the order of the day. 
Here equipment is replaced almost twice as fast as anywhere else in manufacturing. 


And look how it pays off ... CPI sales up five-fold in a dozen years — capacity and output 
gains triple-timing all industry — new, cheaper, better products pushed out every day. 
Every purchase the chemical engineer makes is parlayed into 

higher volume, lower costs and more sales. 


But don’t let him fool you! The chemical engineer’s a smart operator but he can’t do it 
all alone . . . he'll borrow and adapt any profit-sparking idea he can lay his hands on. 
And he finds a plant full in every issue of CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 

Like 12 Ways to Save on Sulfur ... Where Do Construction Dollars Go 

.. . How to Operate for Maximum Profit. Like the earthy, realistic editorial job 

that only CE delivers, that more chemical engineers read, prefer and pay for 

than any other magazine in this teeming market. 


New profit patterns for you? You bet your. budget there are! You'll find ’em galore 

in faster equipment replacement, more new plant spending, more raw materials consumption 
... in the growing stature of the chemical engineer as one of the most powerful 

buying figures in industry. Next step... get all the facts on the low cost, high readership 
advertising you need to sell him. . . in his own business paper . . . CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 


Ske HEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
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PLANTS AND PROCESSES: CE’s new 1954 report on 
construction and technology. A survey of 675 plants 
planned, underway or completed in ’53 .. . by industry, 
location, capacity and size of investment. Plus 375 new 
technological advances . . . by operation, equipment and 
application, A 40 page source of sales leads for chemical 
process market planners. 


THE SHADOW OF OBSOLESCENCE: Here’s a folder 
with the full story on CE’s new publishing service .. . 
an Annual Inventory Issue, brand-new in 1954, Com- 
pletely different in format, pre-tested in audience ap- 
peal, a new product by popular demand. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING NIAA REPORT — The 
1953 presentation based on the outline recommended 
by the National Industrial Advertisers Ass'n, A close-up 
of the process industries — plus CE’s readership, circu- 
lation, editorial policies and advertising values. 


WANT MORE? Need specialized information on prod- 
uct use, buying habits, potentials, readership? Call in 


your CHEMICAL ENGINEERING representative ... or write 
CE’s Research Dept. But don’t wait . . . do it today! 


more engineering-minded production men read it. . . 


more advertisers invest more pages in it. . . 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Let us show you a site where the atmosphere’s right! 


You select a plant site with two studied in the light of these and 
objectives in mind—profitable pro- other factors by men skilled in plant 


duction and continuing growth. 
You know it pays to steer the course 
which offers the smoothest sailing. 
B&O’s Industrial Development men 
will help you chart such a course—in 


location can uncover a site exactly 
right for you. 


Join the “fleet”? of industrial 
enterprises we have successfully 
piloted to good sites. Ask our man! 


confidence, and without obligation. 
Telephone our plant-location men at: 


In the 13-state B&O territory New York 4 Digby 4-1600 
resources are tremendous, power Baltimore 1 LExington 0400 


: , : Pittsburgh 22 COurt 1-6220 
plentiful, rail transportation fast Cincinnati 2. DUnber 2900 
and dependable. Your specific needs Chicago 7 WAbash 2-221] 


— _ —_ : 
x ee + 


SSS Se 


( y Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things—better ! 
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CHEMICALS By PIPE 
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drogen chloride—travels through pipe 
in that close-knit community of chem- 
ical plants and scenic attractions. 
The pipeline network (see map*) 
laces Niagara’s upper factory district 
with a seemingly inextricable skein 
that makes the plants’ chaotic bound- 
aries, in comparison, a model of order- 
liness. The individual strands vary 
from just a few feet up to seven miles, 
and they're continuously carrying 
what start out as one plant's end 
products and end up as another's raw 
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PIPELINE LAYOUT IN NIAGARA FALLS: A problem-solving prototype. 


Network Under Niagara 


Pipeline plexus in Niagara Falls (N.Y.) grows as more 
and more chemicals move by tube in interplant transfer. 

Problems mount; maintenance and routing difficulties 
increase with each new line. 


More significant: Falls area serves as a prototype; in- 


formation garnered here can be well applied to other now- 
budding network nuclei. 











Ask a chemical engineer how to move 
an object over the fence into a neigh- 
bor’s yard, and, chances are, he will 
tell you to put it in a pipe and send 


it under the fence. That's certain if 
he’s from Niagara Falls and is talking 
about chemicals, for practically every- 
thing—from water to anhydrous hy- 
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materials. And closely attuned to 


y types, points of origin and termination 
re shown for the pipes on the map. Due to 
space limitations, detailed routings would be 
inaccurate. 
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bristling chemical sales of past years, 
the plexus has been growing, 

® In 1952, Hooker Electrochemical 
Co, took over the 7-mile, 4-in. hydro- 
gen line from Stauffer Chemical Co. 
and Union Carbide Corp., replaced 
most of it with new pipe and diverted 
it from Carbide to Hooker property. 

© Coordinated with this replace- 
ment, a l-mile, 4-in. hydrogen line 
— channeled from Hooker to Car- 
vide. 


e Last year, Hooker trenched a 
half-mile, 6-in. caustic line to its new 
storage facilities at Empire Builders 
Supply Co. dock. 

e Also in 1953, a 2-mile, 4-in. 
lime slurry line was run from Carbide 
to Du Pont with a 4-in. side line 
branching off to Hooker. 

e The colossus of them all: a 60- 
mile brine line that would burrow 
from salt domes south of Batavia 
(N.Y.), to Niagara Falls. Although the 


route has already been mapped out, 
it’s still only in blueprint stage, will 
become a working reality only if rail- 
road freight rates rise past the level 
at which production men feel they 
can get salt cheaper by pipe. 

Tangled Skein: Much of the rea- 
soning behind the pipelines is, of 
course, obvious; many of the problems 
encountered aren’t. Underpinning 
both: gerrymandering plant sites that 
make neighboring units closer than 











Smoke Screen Attack 


CUTTING DOWN on air pollution 
is no small-scale operation, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. (Monessen, Pa.) 
is discovering. But after three years 
and $4.3 million cost, its smoke 
control program is now paying off. 
Carbon and iron ore dust content 
of Monessen’s air has dropped 
23%; 40% in nearby Eldora—equal- 
ing Pittsburgh’s acclaimed record. 

Leading Pittsburgh Steel’s attack 
is research director Walter B. 
Farnsworth (top left), who has 
charge of the company’s smoke 
control laboratory. Data and sam- 
ples constantly pour in from the 
firm’s $20,000 motorized sampling 
unit (top), and permanent dust 
collecting cups (left) spotted 
throughout the city, are sent to the 
lab for analysis. Guided by lab re- 


ports, Farnsworth maps the strat- 
egy for the combustion engineer- 
ing department, which in turn aids 
all operating departments in prop 
er fuel combustion. 

But the fight is a continuing one. 
In addition to replacing the plant's 
19 coal-burning locomotives with 
diesels, Pittsburgh Steel recently 
installed new coke-oven doors, 
electronic precipitators, gas wash- 
ing equipment, tower scrubbers 
and turbo blowers. The company 
also recently completed a $400,000 
gas mixing station, which in addi- 
tion to cutting down on pollution, 
figures to save 1,000 tons/day of 
coal by mixing former flue gases 
into a uniform fuel to be con- 
sumed, in place of coal, by open 
hearths and soaking pits. 
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Recently we made several surveys among chemists. Frankly, Baker has earned 
such a high reputation for laboratory chemicals of exceptional purity, that 
another Baker achievement—Industrial Chemicals, “Purity by the Ton”—is 
sometimes overlooked. 


Perhaps you have not associated the name “Baker” with tonnage and carload 
quantities of inorganic chemicals. Baker specializes particularly in 
MEASURED PURITY in: 


HEAVY LIGHT 
Wises METAL 
COMPOUNDS COMPOUNDS 


With 50 years’ experience in developing Reagent 
Chemicals of highest quality, Baker has the facilities 
and the know-how to manufacture tonnage chemicals 
to exacting standards, or to your own specifications. 


Tell us your manufacturing and processing needs, or 
write for a list of Baker Industrial Chemicals of meas- 
ured purity. It’s yours for the asking. 


Address J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices, 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 


Baker 


Industrial 
Chemicals 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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NORFOLK, VA. 
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other sections of the same plant. 

Although putting one plant in an- 
other’s backyard often simplifies in- 
terplant shipment, it sometimes com- 
plicates intraplant transfer. Not to be 
forgotten (though not detailed here) 
is the pipeline maze needed to carry 
material between different parts of 
the same plant. Intervening units force 
costly detours. 

Too, mere convenience of location 
isn’t a production cure-all. The ability 
to reach out the window and touch 
his neighbor’s backdoor doesn’t help 
the plant engineer in getting his 
neighbor’s materials into his own 
processing lines. Hydrogen, chlorine, 
lime, hydrogen chloride, acetylene, 
steam, caustic and calcium hypochlo- 
rite just can’t be picked up and 
thrown over the fence. True, most of 
the material can be tanked; but the 
weight ratio of compound to container 
makes the operation infeasible—unless 
the amount of material required is 
rather small. By the same token, 
pipelining bypasses storage, handling 
and tank costs, smooths out the entire 
operation, 

On the other hand, continuous ma- 
terial flow where there is no storage 
flexibility gears one operation to the 
schedule at the other end. As evi- 
denced at the Falls, the customer's 
solution of this problem comes from 
putting his eggs into different supply 
baskets, providing alternate or coor- 
dinate material sources—just in case. 

Even so, it sometimes happens that 
a customer's needs grow beyond his 
suppliers’ ability to handle them. Or 
it may be that additional pipelines 
wouldn’t be economically justified. 
Niagara Alkali, faced with finding 
more steam, built its own boiler house. 

A similar problem arises in regard 
to acetylene. A short time ago, acety- 
lene could be piped only within a mile 
radius of its generators. Greater dis- 
tances meant more pressure, and 
acetylene at more than 15 psi. was 
very likely to explode. Later it was 
found that by using larger diameter 
pipe or carriers such as nitrogen or 
acetone, greater pressure could be 
applied and acetylene carried far- 
ther. But the larger the pipe, the more 
it cost; and unless the customer could 
also use the carrier, it would have to 
be piped back. The alternative, of 
course, is buying carbide and setting 
up a generator where needed. 

Union Carbide, however, in what 
appears to be a bid for fringe cus- 
tomers in the Falls area, recently de- 
clared its willingness and ability to 
pipe acetylene “several times the dis- 
tance (about one mile) it is now piping 
it.” A likely sore spot here is the 
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sensitivity of town officials to having 
acetylene lines run either under or 
over public roadways. 

Acetylene also brings to the fore 
problems of proper grounding and 
the use of flame arresters. Spaced at 
definite intervals throughout the line, 
arresters are actually little more than 
enlargements packed with aluminum. 
A fire racing down the line would 
have to pass through small openings 
in the metal, thereby losing most of 
its heat—possibly all of it. 

Because of explosion potentials, 
both acetylene and hydrogen lines 
must be watched closely for leaks or 
breaks. Accurate pressure control is 
essential, especially with acetylene. 
Metered at both ends, the lines still 
must be checked periodically. All 
traps and outlets are closed; gas is 
blown into the line, built up to a 
certain pressure, cut off, and the line 
is sealed. Maintenance of this pressure 
over a certain length of time provides 
a generally reliable check. 

Positive pressure is vital when han- 
dling hydrogen, explain production 
men, for if there is a break, it is better 
to leak hydrogen out than to take air 
in. Air sucked into a hydrogen line, 
they add, likely would cause an ex 
plosion. 

More Problems: To further tax the 
ingenuity of Niagara’s process en- 
gineers, the pipeline maze also poses 
a fairly difficult exercise in routing. 
Most of the lines run 2% to 3 ft. un- 
derground (just under the frost mark), 
a few stretch overhead, and some go 
both ways. 

The problems start popping when 
the lines begin crisscrossing each 
other, intraplant lines, telephone or 
electrical cables, sewers or any other 
impediments above or below ground. 
The engineers are running out of 
space. And to mix the picture up still 
more, most of the lines must be prop- 
erly sloped to insure drainage. 

Drainage also means traps, and 
traps mean above-ground controls. 
Here minor problems arise in place- 
ment, identification and protection. 
And though capping the controls gen- 
erally provides protection against in- 
advertent mishaps to either the 
controls or to unwary individuals 
(especially children), it creates stum- 
bling blocks to easy and fast accessi- 
bility. 

Also, every so often the traps must 
be blown out. Outlets are tightly 
closed, valves are opened and air or 
hydrogen is forced through the traps 
to clear out any condensate. Many of 
the gases such as chlorine and hydro- 
gen chlorides are generally dried first 
to keep condensation (and corrosion) 


akes more 


METHANOL 


With the recent opening of the valves 

of the newly completed $20 million facilities at 
Sterlington, Louisiana, Commercial Solvents Corporation 
becomes one of the world’s largest producers of 
methanol, for sale to meet the growing needs 

of expanding American Industry. 


For steady, dependable large-volume supply 
of methanol, CSC is your logical source. 


High-quality CSC methanol, produced from 
natural gas, is being supplied at a minimum 
purity of 99.85% in tanker, barge, tank 
car, tank truck and drums to all parts 

of the United States from conven- 

iently located bulk and distribution 

points. For further information 

contact the Industrial Chemicals 

Div., Commercial Solvents 

Corporation, 260 Madison 

Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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COMMERCIAL SOivenTS CORPORATION 


ALDEHYDES + ALCOHOLS + ESTERS + AMINES + AMINOALCOHOLS 
AMMONIA + NITROPARAFFINS + SOLVENTS «+ PLASTICIZERS - INTERMEDIATES 
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WE OFFER— 


NOW in commercial 
production, 


DRY 


SODIUM 
AMIDE 


POWDER 


Highly Reactive k *k * 


Our manufacture. Write for bro- 
chure or sample and prices on 
your company letterhead. 


Branford Chemical Corp. 


North Branford Conn. 


Immediate delivery, any quantity. 
Reagent & Technical Grades. 














TWICE AS EASY! 
HALF THE WORK! 


>] win 


costly leftover stocks, shortages 
and delays. Simplifies production. 
Lowers costs. Your formula or ours. 
Leading makers of fly, cattle, roach, 
and agricultural sprays, dusts, and 
aerosols now use service. Prices and 
plans sent promptly. No obligations. 


McLAUGHLIN 
wth MK GORMLEY 


KING COMPANY 


1713 5.6 FPTW STREET + MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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at a minimum. Other material, how- 
ever, such as lime and salt, must be 
mixed with water to facilitate flow. 

Corrosion, always a problem with 
materials like chlorine and caustic, 
has been pretty well held down—at 
least on pipe interiors—through drying 
and the use of standard steel tubing. 
Corrosion from without poses a 
greater problem. 

Somewhat unusual in degree if not 
in type, Niagara Falls air and soil are 
both fairly corrosive as a result of 
waste and water deposition. Covering 
pipes with special acid-resistant paints 
and impregnated asphalt wrapping 
helped a great deal, at the same time 
pointed up the problem of acidic 
cinders, which were being used for 
backfills in underground trenching. 
Niagara engineers substituted bland 
clays for the cinders. 

Nerve Center: At present, pipeline 
construction in Niagara Falls has 
come to a temporary halt, but no one 
is betting on a long layoff. “As vital 
to Niagara's industrial existence as the 
solar plexus is to human life,” is the 
way one production engineer de- 
scribes the network, And while he 
readily concedes that many of the 
solutions now in operation aren't per- 
fect, he avows they'll do until better 
ones come along. That better ones 


will come along, he feels, is as certain 
as the continuing eruption of new 
problems to tease chemical men 
wherever they go. 

The immediate benefits that accrue 
to Niagara plants from each solution 
are equaled every time the answers 
are freshly applied, whether it be at 
Texas City (Tex.), Sarnia (Ont.) or 
Montague (Mich.). Montague is the 
site of Hooker’s now-building caustic- 
chlorine works slated for completion 
late next month. Sitting atop a virtu- 
ally inexhaustable salt vein, it could 
easily be the nucleus of a pipeline 
maze far greater than even Niagara’s. 
There, with the whole Midwest at 
their pipeline tips, production men 
could really make Niagara know-how 
come through for the big payoff. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


New Cast: The problem of success- 
fully casting commercial alloys of 
titanium appears to be moving to- 
ward solution. Mercast Corp. (New 
York), licensor of the mercury-pattern 
Mercast process, working with Alloy 
Precision Castings Co. (a Cleveland 
licensee) recently poured in the labo- 
ratory an aircraft latch using a modi- 
fied Mercast ceramic mold. Results 
are encouraging, declares Mercast, 





Coming of Age 


AFTER THREE MONTHS’ ap- 
prenticeship, Gerald Smigle is now 
ready to take over the reins of the 
“mix” operation at Mutual Chemi- 
cal Co. of America’s (Baltimore) 
chromium-chemicals plant from his 





tutor—grandfather Jimmy Fabiszak. 
Jimmy, retiring after more than 
30 years’ service, has seen many 
changes in chemical processing, 
now feels it’s time to take it easy 
as a younger generation steps in. 
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... and PETROCHEM-ISOFLOW Furnaces will charge this 17,600 bpd plant. 


PETROCHEM-ISOFLOW FURNACES 


... and PETROCHEM-ISOFLOW Furnaces will charge this 21,000 bpd plant. 


purchased for} two of the largest cat reformers 


Our first cat reformer heaters went into operation three years ago. 
Since then, we have sold catalytic reforming heaters for plants rang- 
ing from 1,000 barrels to 21,000 barrels per day. If you anticipate 
the installation of a catalytic reformer of any type, you will profit by 
investigating PETROCHEM-ISOFLOW heaters for this service. 


More than 1150 Petrochem-Isoflow Furnaces are in operation throughout 


the world in the petroleum, chemical and allied industries ... for all proc- 
esses and for any duty, pressure, temperature and efficiency ...and all 


Petrochem-lsoflow Furnaces are most efficient by any comparison. 


PETROCHEM-ISOFLOW FURNACES. 
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your inquiry-costs only three cents 


“ 


It may show you how 


Sodium Borohydride 


can reduce costs, boost profits! 


It has for others . . . many companies have 
discovered how Sodium Borohydride can 
appreciably boost profits by slashing reduction 
costs. A fine, crystalline free-flowing homogeneous 
powder, it will carry out aldehyde or ketone 
reductions swiftly and safely in aqueous, alcohol 
or amine solutions using standard production 
equipment. 


Get all the facts. Find out why so many others 
are now using Sodium Borohydride so 
successfully. Your inquiry costs but three cents! 


aa 


Metal Hydrides 


INCORPORATED 


22 CONGRESS ST., BEVERLY, MASS. 
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and experiments are continuing. The 
main difficulty, heretofore, was one of 
contamination caused by the high 
reaction rate between titanium and 
investment materials. 
. 

Rare Isotopes: Previously unavailable 
in any appreciable amount, isotopes 
of the rare metals, ruthenium, pal- 
ladium, iridium and platinum, are 
now being produced in workable 
quantities by Stable Isotope Research 
and Production Div., Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory (operated for the 
AEC by Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. at Oak Ridge, Tenn.). 

Secret of success: the calutron, a 
recently developed mass spectograph, 
is used as the ion source. It operates at 
temperatures from 3800 F to 5070 F; 
the heat is generated by electron 
bombardment of the graphite oven 
containing one of the above elements- 
in metal form since all investigated 
compounds of these elements de- 
compose on heating. 

The isotopes, after chemical puri- 
fication, will be offered to AEC, uni- 
versity and industrial laboratories for 
research. 

. 
Versatile Meter: Designed to measure 
rate of flow of liquids and gases, the 
new SK Safeguard rotameter, says 
Schutte & Koerting Co. (Cornwells 
Heights, Bucks County, Pa.), can be 
adapted for electric or pneumatic 
transmission, and remote recording of 
fluid rate of flow. Protection of the 
metering tube from external shock is 
afforded by a completely enclosed 
steel meter case with detachable 
safety glass windows, which acts as 
an added safeguard in the event of 
accidental breakage. 

* 
Liquor Still: Longview Fibre Co. 
(Longview, Wash.) recently installed 
what is claimed to be one of the 
world’s largest liquor recovery fur- 
naces. Housed in a seven-story build- 
ing, the furnace reclaims pulp solids 
suitable for re-use in the chemical 
cooking of wood chips to produce 
pulp. It is capable of processing more 
than 1 million Ibs. of solids daily in 
addition to an hourly production of 
145,000 Ibs. of steam. 

“ 
Magnetic Measure: Use of magnetic 
amplifiers in series to measure total 
direct current amperes from multiple 
rectifiers was the topic of one electro- 
chemical session at the recent New 
York meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. One of 
the highlights: discussion of its cost- 
cutting application to chlorine-caustic 
lines. 
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Not when you use KIMPAK’ 301 ! 


New KIMPAK 30] will end the costly 
damage caused by leakage in ship- 
ments of chemicals. With its ability to 
absorb up to 16 times its own weight 
in liquids in a matter of seconds, New 
KIMPAK 301 eliminates the risk of leak- 
age, due to broken containers or faulty 
closures, that can spoil an entire ship- 
ment of chemicals. And it fully meets 
postal regulations requiring an ab- 
sorbent cushioning in Parcel Post ship- 
ments of liquids. Kimpak 301 costs no 
more than ordinary materials. 


1. Kimpak 301 is a shock absorbing 
creped wadding, uniform in thickness 
to provide equal protection around the 
entire bottle, jar or tube. 





2. Kimpak 301 is an absorbent ma- 


terial of unusual capacity. It will ab- SPECIFY KIMPAK 301 TO 


sorb at least 16 times its own weight 


in liquids, affording complete protec- SOLVE THESE INTERIOR 
tion in compliance with Parcel Post PACKAGING PROBLEMS : 


regulations. 
: Leakage 
3. Kimpak 301 has a fast rate of 
absorbency ... up to its full capacity Breakage 
within 30 seconds, before the rest of 
the shipment is damaged. Conformability 


Leakage is but one of the problems Ease of handling 
encountered in chemical packaging. A 
Specify New Kimpak 301, and these ppearance 
problems are solved. For more details, 
contact the KIMPAK distributor in your 
area, or mail the coupon below. 


Cleanliness 











Whatever your protective interior packaging requirements, 
there is a Kimpak specification that does the job... better! Kinnsaiy-Coanx Conrosation Dept. CW-i4 


J 
Kimberly- | ~- 
ct 
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Neenah, Wisconsin 


We would like to learn how new kimpak 301 can 
provide better protection at lower cost for our products 


Please send complete information. 
A Product of 


Name 


Street Address 
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HERBICIDE SPRAYING: A chemical scythe for 30 million acres. 


Hurdles for Herbicides 


Controlling weeds and plant growth is 
a snap for Mother Nature. She slaps 
on a cold wave and a blanket of snow, 
and plant growth slips into low, low 
gear. But in the past decade chemis- 
try, too, has tried its hand at growth 
regulation—with fair success. 

Last fortnight, as winter held weeds 
in check, northeastern plant scientists 
relaxed a bit at the Northeastern 
Weed Control Conference in New 
York and aired the results of their 
relatively puny efforts at growth regu- 
lation. Among the avid listeners: man- 
ufacturers of the chemicals used in 
weed control, who are finding a meas- 
ure of profit in helping farmers and 
gardeners beat the bushes. 

But that gain, many sadly reported, 
was mighty slim. And many fear that 
’54 won't bring a season in which they 
can expect a great deal of improve- 
ment, 

For last year was marked by both 
overproduction and price-cutting. In 
fact, things got off to a bad start in 
58 with many producers holding 
carry-over stocks, Later on markets 
were hurt by droughts and the falling 
income of the farmers. The outcome 
was that although herbicide produc- 
tion in ’53 probably equaled 52's, 
profits were way down. (“Out in Red 
River Valley, it got so a dealer 
wouldn’t handle 2,4-D except on 
consignment.” ) 

Estimates are that enough herbi- 
cides for 30 million acres of U. S. 
cropland (purchased on consignment 
or not) were bought in 53. That fig- 
ure, impressive as it is, represents less 
than 10% of the cropland total. And 
weeds cause damage said to amount 
to some $5 billion/year, damage that’s 


70 


12 times that caused by animal dis- 
eases, three times that due to insects. 

Familiar Word: Although they’ve a 
long way to go yet, weedkillers are 
becoming more and more familiar to 
the American farmer. The organic 
compound he best knows is 2,4-D (2,4- 
dichlorophenoxyacetic acid). He and 
other users buy some 25 million lbs. 
of it annually. Its main uses: for selec- 
tive control of broad-leaved annual 
weeds in small grain crops, for control 
of herbaceous weed in perennial grass- 
lands, and on utility and highway 
rights-of-way. 

Together with 2,4,5-T it makes up 
nearly 80% of the sales of organic 
herbicides. An extra chlorine in the 
number five position on the benzene 
ring is the difference between 2,4,5-T 
and 2,4-D, and gives it more potency. 
The 2,4,5-T is employed on woody 
shrubs, vines and trees, and is par- 
ticularly effective on mesquite. 

An idea of the importance of the 
weedkillers these days can be seen in 
a New Jersey report to the Weed 
Control Conference. That state esti- 
mates that use of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
helps it like this: hand cutting of 
weeds costs about $200-400 (per mile 
of parkway) once every second or 
third year; chemical spray control 
costs $35-40 the first year, $25 the 
second, $10 the third. 

Coming Up: Though the phenoxy- 
acetic acid compounds are top vol- 
ume herbicides, more and more prod- 
ucts are bidding for the market. One 
of the newest is Dow’s Dalapon, a « 
dichloropropionic acid. Dow hopes to 
market it to the farmer by 55, as a 
control for grasses, reeds, cattails, and 
the like. 


There's strong chance, it was under- 
lined at the conference, that Dalapon 
can give TCA (trichloroacetic acid) a 
good run for its money. In quack grass 
control, some 12 experiments indi- 
cated, Dalapon was considerably more 
effective than TCA even under con- 
ditions favorable for TCA action. In 
cases of drought or of excessive rain- 
fall, TCA, which is absorbed through 
the roots, is of little value; Dalapon, 
which is absorbed through the foliage. 
works well. 

Pending further testing, however, 
and until more experience is obtained, 
Dalapon’s use will likely be restricted 
to professional application. 

Dow, in addition, is readying a rela- 
tive (trichlorophenoxypropionic acid) 
of Dalapon called silvex (CW News- 
letter, Jan. 16). It may find use as a 
herbicide with cotton. 

Stopped at the Start: Due for more 
attention in 54 is pre-emergence treat- 
ment of soils. First widely employed 
last year, the procedure is to spread 
the weedkiller on the just-prepared 
soil, so that it can prevent growth of 
weeds by killing them before they 
Start. 

Commonly used for this in commer- 
cial growing is calcium cyanamid, and 
di-nitro compounds such as the well- 
known Dow Premerge. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals’ 
Crag Herbicide 1 is one of the pre- 
emergence treatments employed for 
soils in nurseries and home gardens. 
It’s 2.4,5-dichlorophenoxyethy] | sul- 
fate, apparently harmless to weeds, 
but on contact with soil, it is changed 
to a destructive compound. 

But Crag 1 has limitations—shallow 
rooted plants may be affected by it if 
heavy rains wash it well into soils, so 
Carbide is experimenting with a cou- 
ple of its relatives. These are Sesin, 
the benzoate salt, and Natrin, sodium 
2,4,5-trichlorophenoxyethyl sulfate. 
They are less soluble in water, may 
give an extra margin of protection. 

Du Pont sees a big future for its 
CMU (8- (p-chlorophenyl)-1, 1-di- 
methylurea). It was introduced in 
1951 as a soil sterilant. Now it’s ap- 
proved for use on asparagus, pine- 
apple, and sugar cane. Next on the 
list, says Du Pont, is cotton. 

(Like others, Du Pont is checking 
compounds related to its established 
herbicides, and in ’54 may introduce 
Karmex DL. Suggested for use with 
cotton, it is 3-(3,4-dichloropheny]) - 
1,1-dimethylurea, a close relative of 
CMU.) 

CMU is said to be more effective 
over a longer period of time and a 
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Progress Throvgh Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CH AL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Producers of: 

Catalys*s, Inorganic Acids, superphosphates: Phosphate Rock, 
Silica Ge and silicofluorides- Sole Producers of pavco® 
Granviated Fertilizers. 
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ANTI-FREEZLS 


(Meets Gov't, Specifications) 


ANTI-CORROSION 
RUST-INHIBITING ADDITIVE 
FOR ALL TYPES OF 
COOLING LIQUIDS USED 
IN INTERNAL 


COMBUSTION ENGINES 


Characteristics: A yellow 
viscous liquid soluble in 
water, alcohols, glycols 
and glycerine. Sp.G. 1.30 
pH (10% Aq. Soln.) 7.9-8.3 


Use: 2.5% in a suitable 
cooling liquid will inhi- 
bit the formation of rust 
in airplane, automobile, 
marine engines and indus- 
trial cooling systems. 

Write today on your 


‘company letierbead for 
experimental sample 
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SPECIALTIES. ..... 


wider range of weed species than any 
other organic herbicide presently avail- 
able. Other virtues: low solubility, 
high potency in low concentration, 
nonfire hazardous, and noncorrosive to 
spray equipment. 

Plenty of Hopefuls: These commer- 
cially used herbicides will likely be 
joined soon by other weedkillers. One 
of the more promising ones USDA is 
testing: a methoxyphenylacetic acid. 
The action of this compound is some- 
what unusual—it apparently is ab- 
sorbed by plant leaves, but it can be 
translocated throughout the plant, 
even into the roots. And from the 
roots it appears to move into the soil, 
through the soil into roots of nearby 
plants. Tests showed the trip was 
made in about nine hours. 

Further experimentation has been 
done with methods of herbicide ap- 
plication—clay granules impregnated 


with weedkiller have been shown to 
be effective on plants that will not 
tolerate spray application. 

Though the plant growth regulators 
are still relatively new, there is still 
some confusion among users as to the 
differences in them. Some weedkillers, 
like pentachlorophenol, kill by “burn- 
ing” the plant it contacts. Others, like 
2,4-D, are absorbed by the plant, and 
destructively interfere with the growth 
process. Still others, such as maleic 
hydrazide, interfere with plant growth, 
but not to the extent that they are 
damaging—they simply slow growth 
down. 

However their mode of action, the 
growth control chemicals are a sure- 
to-grow portion of agricultural chem- 
istry. Drought, flood, insects and gov- 
ernment controlled acreage will affect 
crop production, but weeds will be a 
problem in any case. 





California Giant 


SIZE IS NO PROBLEM for rein- 
forced plastics. The truth of this 
contention is dramatically illus- 
trated by the belly radome on 
Lockheed’s Super Connie picket 
plane now in production for the 
Air Force (RC-121C) by Zenith 
Plastics Co., Gardena, Calif. Size: 
30 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, 6 ft. deep. 


Material is a polyester resin and 
fibrous glass cloth laminate over a 
nylon-phenolic honeycomb. 

The 5-ton mold shown above 
comprises an aluminum shell back- 
ed by a shell of reinforced plastic. 
Front half of the radome is pro- 
tected by a rain erosion-resistant 
coating embodying neoprene. 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS. DEPARTMENT 


Atlas Powder Co., Canada, Ltd. 
Atlas Powder Company 


Brantford, Canada 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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SURFACTANT SELECTOR 





“Dial Type” HLB Selector saves time 
in choosing surface active agents 


Hours of experimental work in choos- 


ing surfactants can often be saved 
by means of the new Atlas HLB 
Surfactant Selector. This dial-type 
selector is a condensed index to the 
Atlas 


blend for 96 different emulsion ap- 


recommended surfactant or 


plications in the fields of pharma- 
ceuticals, cosmetics, agricultural 
chemicals, detergents, textile chem- 
icals and general industrial emul- 


sions. 


In using the Selector, you turn a dise 
until your application appears above 
an arrow. Then you read off the 
name and type of the Atlas surfac- 
tant recommended, the most effec- 
tive HLB (hydrophile-lipophile 
balance) value, and the concentra- 


the finished 
formula. When a blend of surfac- 


tion of surfactant in 


tants is recommended, the reverse 
side of the Selector helps you deter- 
mine the percentages of each to be 
used in the formula. 


The Selector is based on the HLB 
system of classifying surfactants. 
This system, developed by Atlas, 
assigns numerical values to each 
surfactant as a measure of its affinity 
for oil and water, and enables you to 
HLB 


assigned to various types of emul- 


match them with numbers 


sions. 


We'll be glad to mail a Selector and 
directions, to anyone concerned with 
emulsion formulation. 
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ATPET® 100— 
New non-metallic 
corrosion inhibitor 


\\ 


Atpet 106, a recently developed non-metallic 
oil additive, offers formulators of rust inhibiting 
compounds exceptionally good protective qual- 
ities. Tests indicate its suitability for use in 
aircraft engine preservatives, in slushing com- 
pounds, No. 2 fuel oils and in special protective 
oils. 


Completely organic, the material is a sorbitan 
mono fatty acid ester. It leaves no knock- 
causing metallic ash residue in internal com- 
bustion engines. 


Humidity exposure tests on steel panels, under 
standard military specification procedure 
(MIL-C-6529-A Humidity Test), show that 
Atpet 100 gives protection for over 634 hours. 
These results are obtained even when Atpet 100 
is used in concentrations of only one or two 
per cent. The materia] works well in some highly 
refined and treated oils which tend to resist the 
action of other inhibitors. 


Samples and technical literature are available 
from Atlas on request. 


New plasticizing polyol 
for moisture-conditioning 


A new humectant-flexibilizer, possessing prop- 
erties which indicate many advantages for use 
in glue specialties, cellulose and paper products 
and gelatins, is now available from Atlas. 
Designated as Atlas G-2401, the product is an 
85% aqueous solution of technical hydroxy- 
propy! sorbitol. It is a light straw colored oily 
liquid, non-volatile, non-crystallizing. 


Preliminary investigations also suggest trial as 
a tobacco conditioner and softener-binder for 
toothpastes. Pharmacological studies on tox- 
icity are not complete, but toxicity is known to 
be of a low order. 


We'll be glad to send samples and technical 
data. 
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THE SWITCH IS TO... 


ATTY ALCOHOLS 


Quite possibly one or more of the many 
excellent qualities of the new Stepan 
higher fatty alcohols and fatty alcohol 
sulfates could be of benefit to you. Among 
these qualities are superior detergency, 
stability, emolliency, and emulsification. 
They are also ideal for use as adherents, 
penetrants, plasticizers, etc. The cost, too, 
may well be below what you are now 
paying for fewer advantages. Why not 





Detergents 

Emollients 

Emulsifiers 

Oil Additives 
Chemical Intermediates 
Esters 

Plasticizers 

Mold Release Agents 
Rust Preventatives 


Textile Sizings 

Leather Stuffing 

Resins 

Metal Plating 

Wax Compounding 
Wetting Agents 
Lubricants 

Emulsion Stabilizers 
Adherents in Cosmetics 


{ree Samples... 


~STEPAN 


CHEMICAL CO. 


20 N. Wacker Dr. + Chicago 6, Ill. 


Tel: Central 6-5511 





SPECIALTIES. . 


Partners of Paint 


With little fanfare and publicity, Nuo- 
dex Products Co. Inc. (Elizabeth, N.J.) 
is now introducing its latest paint ad- 
ditive, a grinding aid and dispersing 
agent tagged Nuosperse. 

This unspectacular procedure for new 
product introduction isn’t unusual for 
Nuodex. A firm that supplies seldom- 
publicized additives for paint, it pre- 
fers to proceed with caution—its quiet 
role in the well-known paint industry 
might be likened to the unsung role 
its additives play in the paint itself. 

Nonetheless, Nuodex takes a clear 
and firm stand on its Nuosperse, de- 
clares it’s the most broadly applicable 
product of its sort on the market. In 
a wide variety of paints, it says, addi- 
tion of 0.5-5% (by weight) of Nuo- 
sperse speeds pigment grinding, in- 
creases color development and acts 
as an antisettling agent, without af- 
fecting drying time, gloss, color, or 
hardness of the paint. 

More than Driers: The new product 
reinforces the position of Nuodex as 
a top supplier of additives for paint. 
These additives—principally driers, 
dispersion and grinding aids, and mil- 
dewcides and fungicides—are the 
mainstays of Nuodex’s estimated $10- 
million domestic and foreign business. 

They aren’t the only products of 
the firm, however. A second major 
interest is gelling agents. Perhaps the 
most famous of these, and one de- 
veloped by Nuodex, is Napalm. It is 
most familiar as the solidifier of gaso- 
line,* but a related compound is find- 
ing increasing use as a crude oil pro- 
duction aid. Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Co. makes use of the gell- 
ing agent for thickening petroleum 
bases for the hydrofrac process. 

A third important business is in 
supplying manufacturers with fungi- 
cidal and preservative chemicals for 
textiles (and for wood, rope, plastics, 
etc.). This work led naturally to the 
development of mildewcides for pre- 
vention of fungus damage to paints. 

Rust Holdback: A preservative of 
another sort is Nuodex’s Inhibitor 545. 
Termed “a combination of acid ac- 
ceptor and a highly polar corrosion 
inhibitor that imparts rust resistance 
to petroleum oils and solvents,” it can 
also be dispersed in water. Quietly 
offered for nearly two years now, the 
firm feels 545’s potentialities are still 
only partly explored, and suggests it 
for use in lube oils and greases, pe- 
troleum fuels, and antifreezes. 

A process rather than a product is 


* Although the ites soline is most widely 
used for warfare, nds occasional use in 
such unusual applications as burning out rattle- 
snakes and melting ice. 
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Dre imited opportunity 
for YOUR NEW PLANT LOCATION 


Outstate Michigan lies between Detroit and Chicago, two of the 
eight “A” markets of the United States. (An “A” market is a city 
which, with its suburbs, contains more than 2,000,000 people.) 
In a five-state area centering around Chicago and Detroit live 
more than 20% of the nation’s people. 
More than 22% of the retail sales of the United States are made BEFORE YOU DECIDE 
in these five states.* ON ANY LOCATION... 
So situated, and with the greatest fresh water supply in the GET THE FACTS ABOUT 
world, Outstate Michigan is Production Land ... Market Land... QUTSTATE RCMOAN 
and Vacation Land, all in one. Write for FREE DATA 
And it has the know-how and the skilled labor to meet your peneming aEne Menton 
specific manufacturing needs. 


*This area covers Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Wisconsin. It doesn't include the vast 
Canadian market that lies directly to the east of Michigan. 


Statistics from “Population and Its Distribution,” published by J. Walter Thompson Company. 


wtatat team's, CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


lis , JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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Imagine the possibilities of using the ocean’s unlimited 
resources as your supply of raw material. That is just what's 
being done today. It’s the result of combining imagination 
and modern processing equipment designed by Dorr. 

In this case, the operation is one of extracting magnesia 
from seawater at the Cape May, N. J. plant of the 
Northwest Magnesite Co. Here, the jobs of preliminary 
treatment of seawater and subsequent thickening and 
washing of magnesium hydrate are carried out in Dorr 
thickeners. As a matter of fact, at every major seawater 
magnesia operation in the U.S.A., these basic processing 
steps are handled by Dorr equipment. 

It’s a good plan to talk to Dorr about your new ideas. 
Whenever a process involves the separation of finely divided 
solids in suspension, the use of ion-exchange, or fluid 
techniques, the chances are we can help you turn your 
imagination into money. 


“Batter. tools TODAY te mest tomorrows demand. 


SPECIALTIES. ..... 


another major interest at Nuodex now- 
adays. Its DMR (direct metal re- 
action) process for manufacture of a 
variety of salts of metal with weak 
organic acids is already of value to 
the firm in making cadmium com- 
pounds, and for manufacture of its 
cobalt driers. 

Small Start: These new products 
are particularly gratifying to Nuodex 
Pres. Leo Roon, who brought the firm 
into existence in 1932 by backing a 
new plan for drier manufacture. 

Keystone of the driers’ success was 
their standardized strength and pur- 
ity. In making them, Nuodex had to 


NUODEX’S ROON: Broadening inter- 
ests after a start in finishes. 


work out its own supply of pure 
naphthenic acid, as well as the two- 
phase liquid system of manufacture 
that permitted metal content of the 
driers to be kept within + 0.1% 

Driers were about the only Nuodex 
product in the ‘30s, although a grind- 
ing aid was offered to the industry in 
1937. In 1944, after three years of 
microbiological study, Nuodex intro- 
duced its Ad-It, a paint fungicide, 
and continued to push investigation 
of the role fungus plays in paint film 
breakdown. 

With this study came knowledge 
that fungus is just as damaging to 
paint in cold climates as it is in warm 
wet areas of the South. Too, came the 
introduction in 1952 of an improved 
paint fungicide, di (phenyl mercury) 
dodecenyl succinate (Super Ad-It). 

Spreading Out: And with the intro- 
duction of new products, Nuodex ex- 
panded manufacturing plants, in- 





creased outlets. It formed Nuodex of 
Canada in 1936, and at the close of 
the war, started Nuodex International, 


WORLD - WIDE RESEARCH + ENGINEERING + EQUIPMENT 
THE DORR COMPANY + ENGINEERS + STAMFORD, CONN. 
jeted © A, RB, i ry 





Offices, A in ipal cities of the world. 
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hydrochloric 


ACID 


20° BAUME COMMERCIAL GRADE 


High Purity . . . from inorganic source . . . to meet 
all commercial specifications. 


Large Quantities . . . Prompt Deliveries. 


% Dependable source of supply from a year-around 
operation. 


% Available in Tank Truck and Tank Car Shipments. 


In its recently completed chemical plant at the site of its Carls- 
bad potash mines, /nternational is making the first commercial 
use of a new process for the production of Hydrochloric Acid 
from magnesium chloride. 

You can depend on /nternational for Hydrochloric Acid in 
the purity and quality to meet your specifications and in quan- 


tities to satisfy your requirements. 





Mining-Refining-Manufacturing Caustic Potash —all standard grades; 
Carbonate of Potash—all standard grades; Potassium Chloride 
— refined and technical grades; Sulfate of Potash; Liquid 
Chlorine; Ferric Chloride; Hydrochloric Acid. 


potash division 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Address all inquiries to Industrial Sales Dept., Potash Division 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
61 Broadway, New York 6 * Midland, Texas 
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Behind 
HAMMOND 
Multi-Wall 

BAGS 


-.- are the features 
illustrated plus a thorough 
understanding of 


requirements 


BAG & PAPER CO. 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Plants in Welisburg, W. Va., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
and Charlotte, N. C. 











consider 
the 
source... 













I: is important to the user of chemicals to know the 

basic source of his supply. When you buy from McKesson, you 
know this with certainty. In addition, you can know that 
McKesson’s chemical engineers have investigated every 

phase of the manufacturer’s operation from production of 
the raw material throughout processing. This vigilance 

on behalf of the customer is another reason why it 

pays to order from McKesson, 















CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


INCORPORATED 
NATIONWIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF HEAVY AND FINE CHEMICALS 


44 STRATEGICALLY LOCATED WAREHOUSES 
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SPECIALTIES. 


Inc. (which sells all manner of paint 
making equipment and supplies, not 
just the firm’s own products), and 
began foreign expansion in earnest 
Licensing its processes, or forming its 
own foreign companies as individual 
country’s policies demanded, it now 
has some 10 foreign operations. It has 
added manufacturing facilities on the 
West Coast. 

Nuodex has kept abreast of new 
developments in paints. New products 
like water-based paints, far from cut- 
ting into its market, have actually 
broadened sales. The firm is currently 
investigating organic driers, which are } 
finding special uses; but it feels the ‘ 
metallic types have not passed their 
general usefulness, and it’s sticking 
with them. 

In its ventures afield from paints, 
Nuodex isn’t seeking to abandon the 
areas in which it got its start. But the 
nature of its searches in fungicides 
and the like have opened up new 
possibilities, and they are potentiali- 
ties it would be foolish not to exploit 


Consumer Designed 


Here are two new products being 
offered to consumers: 

e Silicone Shoe Saver, by Dow 
Corning Corp. Water-repellent and 
leather preserver, it’s said to make 
shoes last longer by keeping leather 
soft and flexible, by increasing re 
sistance to abrasion (50% increase), 
by preserving stitching. Prices range 
from 60¢ for a 4-oz. bottle to $12.75 
for a 1-gal. can. 

e Weldwood Presto-Set, by U.S 
Plywood Corp. It’s a commercial glue, 
main claim for which is that it perma 
nently bonds wood, hardboard, cloth, 
leather and paper—in any combina 
tion. It is said to be fast-setting 
comes ready to use in tubes or jars 
A 1'%-oz. squeezable tube retails fo: 
25¢. 

a7 
CACA Start: First annual meeting ot 
the Canadian Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn. has been slated for the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Friday, Feb. 19. 
First meeting will stress insect prob- 
lems in Canada, seed disinfectants, 
and selling to the farmer. 

° 
Kill or Cure: Very large doses of anti- 
histamine (Lilly's Thenylpyramine ) 
which previously had been considered 
toxic, have been used in case of al 
lergic crises by a Phoenix, Ariz., phy 
sician. 

A solution of the antihistamine and 
glucose in water was administered 
intravenously until the severe condi- 
tions were alleviated. Although higher 














































Rubbish Disposal Is Is only ONE of the Cost Cutting jobs 
ore, for the Dempster - Dumpster 
in your plant... 


It’s amazing, almost to the point 
of fantasy, yet so soundly real, what 
the minds of men in all types of in- 
dustry have cooked up for more 
efficiency and reduced costs with the 
Dempster-Dumpster. 


Hundreds of plants are handling 
materials of practically every descrip- 
tion with one truck-mounted Demp- 
ster-Dumpster serving scores of de- 
tachable containers. Here are just a 
few. Oils, gases, and liquids handled 
in our Tank Type Containers . 
tools and equipment in our Tool 
Shed Type Container . . . containers 
on casters placed for receiving steel 
chips from lathes or at conveyors for 
receiving finished products . . . con- 
tainer with doors and windows, re- 
placing shacks for plant guards or 
nightwatchmen . . . containers built 
to handle chlorinator ash residue of 
approximately 1500° F, and there are 
dozens more. 

Containers are placed wherever 
material accumulates. When loaded 
each is picked-up, hauled and 
emptied (as illustrated above) . . . or 
load set down intact. The entire op- 


Dempster-Dumpster Handles All Containers... 


eration is handled by only one man, 
the driver, by hydraulic controls in 
cab. 


The containers are built in capac- 
ities up to 12 cu. yds. and each is 
designed to suit the materials to be 
handled—be they bulky, light or 
heavy .. . solids, liquids or dust. 

One Dempster-Dumpster, with 
driver, does the work of 3 to 5 con- 
ventional trucks eliminates 
trucks and crews standing idle. . . 


. All Sizes... 


eliminates rehandling of materials 
and increases efficiency and good 
plantkeeping. 

If you have even any remote idea 
that this equipment could be adapted 
to your operation, by all means con- 
tact us because being without the 
Dempster-Dumpster System could 
easily be costing your company 
thousands of dollars annually. Manu- 
factured and sold exclusively by 
Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


. All Designs 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 214 Dempster Bldg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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IF TRANSPORTATION 
1S A FACTOR IN YOUR 
BUSINESS 


Consider |QWA 





industrialists concerned with Nationwide distribu- 
tion of their products are finding lowa a good move. 


lowa is close to the largest centers of commerce 
with its central location and great network of high- 
ways. Twelve major railroads, 72 interstate and 79 
imtrastate motor freight lines serve this great state 
where you'll also find a favorable balance of agri- 
culture and industry. lowa has in abundance the 
basics” any industry must have: an intelligent labor 

7 supply, raw materials, a wide 

mpusTey $ selection of factory sites and a 
d s sympathetic 
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state government. 
Write for your copy of “Indus- 
try’s Road to Opportunity.” 435 
Central National Building, Des 
Lams 2 Moines 9, Iowa. 
ei 


ease HR = Rn 52 
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1OWA 
LAND OF THE 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


GOLD THAT Grows 


SPECIALTIES... 


than ordinarily used, the dosages were 
still 10% less than the LDso of normal 
mice. 

* 
Simplifier: Add Carlisle Chemical 
Works, Inc. (Reading, O.) to the list 
of producers of glyceryl mono-oleate 
for use in odorless paint manufacture. 
Shell Oil Co. originally introduced the 
compound as an additive that permits 
wider choice of paint alkyd resins in 
formulating odorless coatings. About 
2-3% (based on vehicle solids weight) 
of the mono-oleate is claimed to per- 
mit simpler paint manufacture, and to 
produce no change in the desirable 
qualities of the paints. 

a 
Brilliance Adder: A new technique for 
adding brilliance to color printing on 
cellophane has been developed by the 
Lassiter Corp. (New York). The 
method is called Lassiteen, is based 
on changes in ink formulations and 
close control of ink on presses. 

e 
Just Started: Davison Chemical Corp. 
has started production of a granu- 
lated homogeneous-type fertilizer at 
its new $1-million plant at New Al- 
bany, Ind. Davison says it’s dust-free, 
doesn’t become caked in storage. 

a 
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BUTYL STEARATE BUTYL OLEA 


BUTYL “CELLOSOLVE™* poses 
METHYL "CELLOSOLVE” OLEA 
DIBUTYL TARTRATE 


*TRADE MARK oF c G CC DIV. 


e 
PALMITATES 


RICINOLEATES 
LAURATES 
for the 
Textile, Cosmetic, Pharmaceutical 
Petroleum, Plastic and Allied 
Industries 


STEARATES 
OLEATES 


KESSLER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


ADELPHIA 35 
TE ROAD and COTTMAN AVE. PHIL 
STA 


New Company: Stecker Chemicals, 
Inc., has been formed in Ridgewood, 
N.J., will specialize in research, de- 
velopment, and sales of chemicals to 
the paper and pharmaceutical indus- 
tries. 
a 
Five at a Time: Wyeth Laboratories 
now markets a compound of five anti- 
biotics—procaine penicillin, potassium 
penicillin, streptomycin, dihydrostrep- 
tomycin and Bicillin. It’s called Bi- 
cillimycin All-Purpose, is designed for 
preoperative prophylaxis, and treat- 
ment of mixed and multiple infections. 
* 
Feminine Fare: Richard Hudnut has 
come out with Spray and Stay, an 
aerosol hair spray. It’s retailed in a 
5-oz. can for $1.50. 
Dusty Lover Lotion is the name of 
a make-up foundation now being sold 
by Bhil Products (Chicago). It con- 
tains no oils or greases. Price: $1 for 
4 02. 


Fuel for Fuel Fight 


At the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers annual meeting in Detroit last 
week, it was quite clear that at least 
one oil company regards TCP as 
something less than the greatest gaso- 
line development in 31 years. 
Standard Oil Development's C. O. 
Tongberg voiced Esso’s skepticism of 
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PATTERNS FOR PROFIT 


ag % ae 


Will Your Business Make New Profits 
With Continuous Extruded Bars, Rods, Tubes, 
Or Channels of Fibrous-Glass Reinforced Plastic? 


Think of it! Now Monsanto customers 
can produce polyester fibrous-glass 
‘“stock’’ in any conceivable length, 
in any shape that can be squeezed 
through a die. Here is the noncorro- 
sive, strong, lightweight material of 
“glass” fishing rods, sports cars, bullet- 
stopping body armor and corrugated 
building panels in a versatile new 
form: low-cost continuous extrusions. 


The possibilities are astonishing. Long 
lengths of dent-proof pipe without joints 

. noncorroding outdoor handrails 
and railings that need no polishing or 
painting... featherweight, colored 
play pens made of ready-to-fabricate 


U-shaped channel and rods that need 
no sanding or finishing... for antennas 
. door and window channels... . for 
permanently colored ‘‘nonsweating”’ 
window framing... for shaped chair 
and table legs, lamps...closure strips, 
terminal blocks, slots, wedges. 
Industry will find hundreds of uses for 
these extrusions that are rustproof, 
resistant to chemicals, rotproof, and 
weatherproof . 
drilled, 
Monsanto is a major producer of 
STYRENE MONOMER, PHTHALIC and 
MALEIC ANHYDRIDES, FUMARIC 
ACID, basic raw materials used in the 


. yet can be sawed, 
nailed or bolted. 


manufacture of polyester resins. For 
more information on how the new 
continuously extruded glass reinforced 
plastic stock can serve your business, 
write or call Dept. CW, MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Texas. 


Texas City, 


é 
& 
#4 
& 
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MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
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SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





SPECIALTIES... 
TCP’s value in a talk that covered his 


work*® on several gasoline additives, 
and their role in reducing combustion 
chamber deposits and plug fouling. 
His contentions are that TCP gives: 

e Less wild ping (preignition) 

e Higher detonation requirements 
(higher octane number needed to 
prevent knocking). 

e Greater power loss. 

© Poorer fuel economy. 

© No advantage in spark plug life. 

Tongberg’s test data, garnered in 
lab and fleet tests in and around San 
Antonio, Tex., indicate that no addi- 
tive currently available is able to do a 
really satisfactory job. Tested were 
dimethyl formamide, chromium-co- 
balt additives, boron and silicon com- 
pounds, solvent oils, and fluorinated 
hydrocarbons and amines. 

These Esso tests are only new am- 
munition in the fight of TCP “haves” 
and “have nots.” It has been building 
up ever since Shell introduced its 
premium-priced, premium gasoline 
with TCP, and will likely continue 
for some time—certainly as long as 
Shell’s sales continue to zoom. 

* With that of N. V. Hakala, L. E. Moody, 
and J. B. Patberg at the Esso Laboratories, 


Research Div., Standard Oil Developments Co.. 
Linden, N.J. 





@ The Ferguson One-Contract, Single responsibility 
method enables you to fix responsibility for a new plant, or 
for any type of expansion, by signing a single contract for 
engineering, building, and equipment installation services... 


It results in the elimination of overlapping contractors’ fees, 
and of duplication of construction profits and overhead. 


It results in accurate estimates of cost, which facilitates 
financing. 


It results in greater speed in getting a project under way. 


It means greater economies because the client has only to turn 
a key and walk into his completed plant, ready for production. 


Our consultants will be glad to explain how Ferguson's 
Single Contract plan can be applied to your requirements. 


EXTRA heavy and thick (eight 
gauge) vinyl film is now being 
used for shower curtains. The 
curtain, said to be the first mak- 
ing use of the eight-gauge film, 
is showed off by model Delores 
Dawson at the Hygiene Shower 
Curtain Mfg. Co. Goodyear Tire 


and Rubber Co. supplies the 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Ferguson Bidg., Cleveland e NEW YORK OFFICE: 19 Rector St. e specially compounded material, 
HOUSTON OFFICE: 2620 S$. Main St. « CHICAGO OFFICE: 1 N. LaSalle Bidg. e LOS 4 which is claimed to be boilproof 
ANGELES OFFICE: 411 West 5th St. @ CINCINNATI OFFICE: 826 Enquirer Bidg. ¢ wane rs aNY 

SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 74 New Montgomery St. ¢ ATLANTA OFFICE: 86 Forsyth St. and soap-resistant. 
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Dependable Source for Chemical Raw Materials 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


- 


: 


George W. Nieder, president (left), and Carl W. Aneshansel, vice president, of Ander Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Wyandotte Pureeal is worth an 
extra processing step to us. 


— George W. Nieder, president, Ander Chemical Company 


“From our previous experience with 
another calcium carbonate, we knew 
that we could use Wyandotte PurgecaL 
to advantage in our flushed color inks,” 
states George W. Nieder, president, 
Ander Chemical Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

“Our laboratory tests and field work 
indicated that improved dispersion of 
coarse pigments resulted from the use 
of Purecau as an extender. In fact, 
the Purecat actually intensified the 
original color. 

“We felt that we had to have Pure- 
cAL in slurry form to do our job right. 
Wyandotte Technical Service told us 
how to reslurry dry Purecau in our 
plant and still get the results we were 
after. The dry powder, of course, has 
the advantage of lower freight charges 
to us, prevents freezing in winter, 
eliminates cost and handling of metal 
drums. 

“True, it adds a step in our process- 
ing. However, we’ve built one of the 
finest ink businesses in the midwest, 
by our ingenuity in devising methods 
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to incorporate the highest quality 
products into our inks. Certainly, the 
benefits of Pureca. are well worth an 
extra step.” 

How about your business? Will the 
uniform particle size, purity, transpar- 
ency, stability, suspending action, and 
neutral color of PurgecaL* help to im- 
prove quality increase sales? 
Purecan, the whitest pigment extender 
known, is also used in paint, paper, 
food, drugs and rubber. 


MAIL 
COUPON 


FOR 


SAMPLES 


For use in 


Firm. 


Address 





Wyandotte Chemicals 


, 9% 


Corporation, 


Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in prin- 


cipal cities. 


*REG, U.s. PAT. OFF. 
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Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Department CW 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
Please send: [] free samples of Purecal 
[-] more information on Purecal 
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STEP FORWARD... 
Your Customers Are! 





Companies in most major 
industries have adopted 
Unbreakable Plaxpak Carboys 





Yes, your customers are using séamless 
Plaxpak carboys for inter- and intra-plant 
operations, And the reports are glowing. 
Age-old breakage problems have been elim- 
inated, Corrosives are handled and poured 
with new ease, safety and efficiency. Prod- 
uct purity is protected. Carboy replace- 


ment costs have dropped practically to zero. 

Think what it would mean to your cus- 
tomers to get your product packaged in the 
money-saving Plaxpak carboy. More sales? 
Sure. Big savings for you in sharply 
reduced shipping costs. Get the full story 
about this ICC-approved carboy and its 


many advantages to you. Ask to see one of 
our representatives or write for our quick- 
reading brochure. 


PLAX CORPORATION 
672 FARMINGTON AVENUE 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN. is, 


Plax Canada, Limited, Toronto 
In Canada: 


PLAXPAK CARBOYS... the safe, saving way to handle bulk liquids 


&4 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 





MARKET LETTER 


Now well into the first quarter and with the last vestige of a 
holiday-induced lethargy dissipated, chemical marketers are beginning to 
adjust to an expected less-brisk tempo in market place activity. The cur- 
rent slowdown in most chemical movements continues despite stepped-up 
pitching by sellers. 

-It’s definitely a buyers’ market, of course, and some observers 
are convinced that the present consumers’ cautiousness will be evident 
for at least the next few weeks. Hope is that there may be lower price 
tags on more items. 

On the other hand, a few makers are more than sure that the 
recent rash of reduced schedules has cleared up, that prices will likely 
hold to present levels. Reason: users’ year-end sat-on inventories are about 
dried up, and that should presage an imminent return of buyers to the 
nation’s chemical counters. 





Benzol neatly fits into the prudent-now, likely-to-pick-up-later 
buying picture. The market has softened considerably over the past sev- 
eral weeks, but producers are certain order-books will reopen as soon as 
customers’ inventories are whittled a bit. Big questions though: How large 
are those stocks? How long will it take to knock them down to a point 
that will encourage buying again? 

Further cuts from the recent drops to 40¢/gal. and freight 
equalizing (which has put all producers on a comparative basis) seem 
rather remote at the moment. Consensus among some sellers: they couldn’t 
sell any more chemical-grade material now even if prices were slashed. 





But underscoring the fact that not all benzol sellers hold to that 
view, is the persistent trade talk that some 12 million gal. of coke oven 
material, which had been piling up, perplexing producers, is fast disappear- 
ing into motor benzol. 

Reichhold Chemicals bid (13¢/gal. under market) on the huge 
lot—which would have required special storage arrangements—but no deal 
was completed. Result: one less softening factor, not only in benzol, but 
also in some end use items, e.g., phenol, maleic anhydride. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947100) 124.2 124.1 126.5 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947100) 105.0 105.0 103.3 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,357.0 1,358.0 1,600.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) 1,772.0 ( Est.) 1,772.0 (Act.) 2,248.0 
Stock Price Index of 13 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 246.3 266.8 258.6 

MANUFACTURERS’ MANUFACTURERS’ 
SALES INVENTORIES 

MONTHLY INDICATORS—Trade Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 

(Million Dollars) Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
All, Manufacturing $24,559 $24,990 $24,271 $46,721 $47,044 $43,885 
Chemicals and allied products 1,594 1,643 1,555 3,107 3,040 2,958 
Paper and allied products 708 738 657 1,054 1,044 1,065 
Petroleum and coal products 2,090 2,062 1,993 2,742 2,750 2,547 
Textile products 992 1,038 1,182 2,532 2,614 2,680 
Leather and products 238 243 257 595 577 530 























Bidding of a different sort—on 208,000 long tons of ammonium 
sulfate for Korea—has interested producers on tenterhooks. Bid opening 
had been scheduled for Jan. 5, then was postponed to Jan. 12. Last week 
all original bids were returned to makers unopened and a new date set, 
Jan, 26. Reason: the government is revising its specifications. 

Though sulfate sellers have not as yet received the new forms, 
the U.S. Army Corps. of Engineers’ alterations will include: 

e A Korea-basis price structure request; 

e A hike in payment to shippers; (the U.S. will increase pay- 
ment from 65% to 95% of the invoice conditioned upon receipt of all 
certificates heretofore required) ; 

e A new stipulation; (the government will now require a copy 
of the marine insurance policy endorsed with loss, if any, as follows: 
(1) to contractor and to U.S. government as their interest may appear; 
(2) loss, if any, to be paid in U.S. dollars). 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has indicated not unexpected inter- 
est in the latest sulfate procurement. That presages a definite possibility 
that domestic producers will get little of the business, that further barter 
deals with overseas traders will be involved. 





Mixed up in late last week’s feed grade riboflavin prices are 
producers’ attempts to stabilize the multisplit market. Tags ranged from 
a low 7¢/gram to the book price of 10¢, the former figure, in the main, is 
being quoted by new makers trying to edge in. 

It’s still too early to judge whether or not the move will accom- 
plish the aim. One major producer sums it up this way: The “cut is neces- 
sary and we hope it’ll mean a more stable market.” 





There’ll be another meeting of minds in Washington next week. 
The Commerce Dept. has called a second meeting of its newly formed 
chemical and rubber industry advisory committee for Friday, Jan. 29. 
The group will continue as a “committee” rather than a “con- 
ference.” That precludes attendance by trade associations and business 
press representatives. On the agenda: tax, tariff, labor problems. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending January 18, 1954 





















All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Diocty! sebacate, dms., c.!., works $ .025 $ .685 Riboflavin, feed-grade, ¢/gram 02 98 
Sebacic acid, purified, dms., c.l., works .05 69 
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NOW-A-DAYS 
MOST EVERYTHING 


S 


P-R-A-Y-S 


You see it all around you... 
the irresistible Tide of Change 
which is surging out in all di- 
rections to carry one group of 
products after another into 
the “Modern Design” of pres- 
surized SPRA-TAINER. In- 
secticides. Air Deodorants. 
Whipped Toppings. Shaving 
Creams. Lacquers and Enam- 
els. These are just a few. Won- 
der “What next’? On this 
page you see more note- 
worthy signs of the new and 
unusual turns this tide is tak- 
ing. The public is permanently 
sold on SPRA-TAINER. It’s 
waiting to buy your product 
in this convenient, dramatic 
package. 

The way to profitable and 
widespread pressure packag- 
ing was opened by Crown's 
invention of SPRA-TAINER, 
world’s original lightweight 
propulsion can and still the 
leader because of exclusive 
seamless construction and 
“Modern Design” that SELLS. 
Creative Packaging similarly 
extends throughout Crown’s 
entire line of cans to sell the 
products of many different in- 
dustries. Good reason to call 
in a Crown Sales Representa- 
tive whenever you need finest 
quality cans for any purpose. 


oe C CAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE, 


Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 
Chet y lone Lup Ce htansalams 


NEW YORK, 


BOSTON, ST. LOUIS 





You can cover the Southeast 


from this Richmond location 


Look at a railway map and you'll see why 
Richmond, Va., has become such an impor- 
tant distributing point for the Southeast. It 
is on the main north-south route, and a net- 
work of lines fans out to cover the South. 


These particular locations are in the new 
Airport Industrial District, adjoining Byrd 
Field. The area is on the main line of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, 70 miles from the 
convenient and economical port of Newport 
News, and with fast, direct freight and pas- 
senger service to the Midwest. By U.S. 60 it 
is only five miles from downtown Richmond. 


The total area now under development 
covers about 200 acres. 


Ford Motor and Allis-Chalmers have 
chosen it as their distributing point for the 
territory and two additional plants are now 
under construction. Spurs are already built 
to serve Ford and Allis-Chalmers and the 
other indicated trackage will be laid as soon 
as it is needed. The area is level and well 
drained and all utilities are available. 




















For a Pin-Point Survey giving full infor- 
mation write to: Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Industrial Development Depart- 
ment, Cleveland 1, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., 
or Huntington, W. Va. 
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CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 





Richmond Airport Industrial District 
= and Installed Tracks 


Existing Highways 
MN Proposed Access Roads 








Suggested Lot Lines 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: 
VIRGINIA » WEST VIRGINIA « KENTUCKY 
OHIO + INDIANA + MICHIGAN - SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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FORMIC ACID* MOVES WESTWARD 


























*100% basis 




















U.S. PRODUCTION 


1951 — 15,300,000 Ibs. 
1952 — 10,900,000 Ibs. 
1953* — 15,400,000 Ibs. 


“estimated 









































IMPORTS VARY: Economic diplomacy keeps the volume down, curbs current price-slashing urge. 


Imports Flow, Formic Makers Frown 


The continuing efforts of some seg- 
ments of the chemical process indus- 
tries to throw up higher tariff walls 
against the threatening flood of im- 
ports (CW, Dec. 19,53), has not only 
disturbed overseas producers, but has 
also directed some worried words of 
caution to U.S. chemical importers. 

Such is the case with formic acid. 
Resurgent West German acid pro- 
ducers, for example, are requesting 
their U.S. agents not to drastically 
undercut the domestic price, This 
despite the fact that imported mate- 
rial could well sell here for several 
cents under the going schedules. 

And though a few U.S. makers 
decry shipments of the foreign-origin 
material to these shores, government 
officials pooh-pooh the idea that any 
formic flood has begun or will begin 
because of price competition. 

But it is true that during 1953 
domestic and import formic prices 
switched positions. Last year im- 
porters were able to buy formic for 


about 12¢/lb.—for the first time in 
years less than consumers could pur- 
chase the acid for in the domestic 
market place. 

The rundown (see price table) 
since 1950 shows what resellers were 
paying overseas producers compared 
with manufacturers’ schedules here. 

The current imported material, 
however, is not—and probably will 
not be—available to users at that price. 
Reason is summed up by the princi- 
pal American importer, Irving M. 
Sobin Co. of Boston (Mass.) Says 
Julian Sobin, spokesman for the fam- 
ily-owned business: “Our concern is 
not to antagonize American producers 
of formic acid, or the American chem- 
ical industry in general.” The outfit 
underlines its good intentions by 
quoting resale prices a mere %¢/\b. 
lower than U.S. market tags. 

How Much, Where To: At times 
the Plimsoll mark on ships carrying 
foreign formic to the U.S. has ridden 
high, then again has touched the 
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water. For instance, Italy, in 1950, 
sent over a 165,000-Ib. trickle; the 
following year moved a whopping 1.2 
million Ibs. across the Atlantic—bulk 
of the 1.7 million lbs. imported in 
1951. 

In 1952, though, West German ex- 
ports topped Italian poundage—165,- 
000 vs 149,000 lbs. Substantially 
smaller amounts came from Switzer- 
land and Norway. A good estimate of 
1953 shipments to the U.S, shows a 
72,000-lb. increase over 1952—680, 
000 Ibs. as against 408,000. 

The question often posed by formic 
acid market followers: why should 
domestic makers fear imports? Com 
pared with U.S. production, imports 
appear insignificant. Rarely has the 
quantity shipped here even ap- 
proached the shortage-racked 1951 
figure of 1.7 million lbs. 

Last year American spigots turned 
out some 15.8 million lbs. of formic 
acid. About 2.5 million Ibs. less was 
produced in 1951; and slack 1952 hit 





FERMENTATION 


The Key to 


sTrelaal-taaliael Engineering 


ANTIBIOTICS, CITRIC ACID, AND BUTANOL 
PRODUCERS, ALSO WHISKEY DISTILLERS, ETC. 


Indiana, during 1953, produced 250,000,000 
bushels of Corn and 36,000,000 bushels of 
Soy Beans. This abundance of crop and its 
availability for fermentation plants is highly 
important. It means ample, quick, and eco- 
nomical supply. 

The Monon rates through the heart of the 
corn and soy bean belt. Here, in inland loca- 
tions, fermentation plants find conditions ex- 
actly suited to their production requirements. 
Here is adequate man-power, raw materials, 
power, and water. 


Such companies as a penicillin producer and a 
whiskey distiller are realizing the numerous 
benefits of an Indiana location, and a fer- 
mentation plant is at present being erected 
in Lafayette, on the Monon, Here they will 
also have the shipping advantages of Monon’s 
new, diesel-powered fast freight service. 
Write for complete information regarding this 
territory and its advantages. Address Charles 
C. Dawes, Manager, Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Dept., Monon, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


© MONON 


THE HOOSIER LINE 


CHICAGO - INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE RAILWAY COMPANY 
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a still hefty near-11 million. Most of 
this output stemmed from the four top 
makers—Du Pont, General Chemical, 
Heyden and Victor. 

Textiles Take Most: This year's 
15-16 million lbs. of available formic 
(domestic plus imports) will filter into 
a wide spectrum of industries. Though 
pinpoint figures are well nigh impos- 
sible, one studied “guesstimate” pegs 
textiles as last year's big taker (see 
end use table). 

Most of the 8.25 million lbs.-plus 
of textile formic acid went into dyeing 
and finishing. An appreciable amount, 
too, was blotted in stripping baths for 
shoddy (a variety of reclaimed wool). 

Tonnagewise, of course, formic acid 
comes nowhere near the quantities 





Average Formic Acid 


Prices /lb. 
(Basis: 100%) 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 











of acetic and sulfuric consumed as 
dyeing assistants, (e.g., sulfuric in tex- 
tiles runs about 20 million lbs.). But 
most quality wool and wool blend 
dyers give the nod to formic over 
sulfuric and acetic for a number of 
reasons: 

e Formic leaves wool fibers in a 
better working condition than sul- 
furic; 

e Formic is stronger than acetic, 
exhausts the dyebaths more com- 
pletely; 

e Greater reducing action of formic 
allows economies in the use of chrome 
dyes for wool. 

An upcoming demand from syn- 
thetic fibers, too, is expected to perk 
consumption of formic acid. Most 
likely big-time users; acid dyeing of 
nylon filament and staple; wool-syn- 
thetic fiber blends. 

Though formic is not in the league 
with such prolific chemical building 
blocks as benzene, ethylene and the 
like, it is nonetheless vital to at least 
two metallic formates—aluminum and 
nickel. Bulk of the 2.5-3 million lbs. 
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Here’s where 
DU PONT p-AMINOPHENOL TECHNICAL 
On can help you... 


In the preparation of 


a 
°¢ PHARMACEUTICALS \ | 


eDYES <— 
° ANTI-OXIDANTS fA 


*PHOTOGRAPHIC «\_ 
CHEMICALS ~ 


© OIL ADDITIVES 


DESCRIPTION: p-Aminophenol Technical is a light brown powder when 
MS H, freshly prepared, which darkens considerably on exposure to air. It is 
soluble in aqueous caustic alkali and dilute hydrochloric acid and may 

contain up to 0.5% hydrochloric acid insolubles as impurities. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Purity: 97.0% minimum, by nitrite absorption. 
Molecular weight: 109.1 


WRITE US for complete information about this valuable intermediate. And 
if your process calls for a specific product, remember Du Pont has the fa- 
cilities to produce custom-made intermediates—perhaps one that will 
meet your exact requirements. Our technical men will be glad to study 
your problems and work with you in product development. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Organic Chemicals Department, Chemicals Division 


(ORG AN IC Wilmington 98, Delaware 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


"6 uy 5 vat off 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+s THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Meet your manufacturing needs with hydro-electric 
power firmed up by steam. The GRDA “Package 
Deal” also includes vast sources of water at 4 
cents per thousand gallons raw and 5 cents 
treated, plus process steam at 20 cents per 
thousand pounds, Natural gas, fine transportation 
system, sanitation and fire control, raw materials, 
intelligent labor, favorable tax structure and 
choice plant sites complete the package. Write 


for illustrated brochure. 


Grand River Dam Authority 


An Bee week @ a wi men. | 


A self-supporting and self-liquidating public cor 


Processors spark 


todays trend to 
fatty alcohols 


Few basic chemicals have come so far 
so fast as have fatty alcohols. Classed 
as chemical specialties a few years ago, 
cetyl, oleyl, and stearyl alcohols are 
now basic raw materials in scores of 
chemical processing applications for 
anti-oxidants, detergents, flotation re- 
agents, emulsifiers, oil additives, etc. 
Chem-men have learned, too, that when 
they buy CACHALOT brand they can be 
certain of uniform deliveries. For 
CACHALOT fatty alcohols are vacuum- 
distilled to close specifications, the re- 
sult of over twenty years of original 
production research. Clean-packed NF, 
USP, and technical grades are ready 
for prompt shipment. To find out the 
latest facts on how to use fatty alco- 
hols, ask to be put on the CACHALOT 
mailing list. Write M. Michel and 
Company, Inc., 90 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. Basic suppliers for 
over a quarter century to chemical 
manufacturers, their trade name for 
the world’s finest fatty alcohols is 


Cachalot 





A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the “WHY and HOW 
booklet." 


oeeeeeeeee 80 @ 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd $?., New York 36, N. Y. 
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of the formic slated for chemical] syn- 
thesis goes into these outlets. Textile 
water repellent and splashproofing 
uses are the biggest aluminum formate 
takers. Nickel formate activates cer- 
tain catalytic systems for the hydro- 
genation of various animal and vege- 
table oils. 





Formic Acid End Use 


Pattern 1953 
(Estimated) 


Textile dyeing, 
finishing 55% 


Chemical synthesis 
(metallic salts) 17% 


Leather tanning, dyeing, 
hides and furs 13% 


Formate esters 


(drugs, perfumes, etc.) 5% 


Misc. (protective coatings, 
solvents, etc.) 10% 











Leather tanning and dyeing uses 
of formic acid are analogous to those 
for textiles—as a dyebath exhausting 
agent, as an agent providing better 
“feel” than sulfuric alone. 

Furs are an integral part of this 
outlet. One expert estimates that as 
much as 5% of the total formic con- 
sumed goes into the processing of 
U.S. and Canadian furs. Another 
chunk of formic acid is used as a 
deliming agent. 

Formic Fanning: Esterfication allies 
formic with a jungleful of chemical 
offspring, mainly in pharmaceuticals, 
perfumes and flavorings. 

Laundry sour, acid catalyst (in 
manufacture of some phenolic resins), 
rubber latex coagulant, shrinkproof 
and wrinkleproof ingredient—these are 
a few currently minor users of formic 

All in all, the formic future harbors 
no new big-time uses; but a steady— 
if uninspired—growth of chemical 
syntheses and ester outlets will likely 
take up the slack being loosed by the 
leather industry’s declining consump- 
tion. 

And right now there’s no disputing 
the fact that textiles will continue to 
take the lion’s share of available 
formic. Increasing use may well be 
underpinned by a slow but sure, pop- 
ulation-based growth in consumption 
of dyed wool or combined wool-syn- 
thetic fibers. 

Short Dip Ahead: Most formic acid 
followers envision a slight dipping in 
demand during the coming months. 
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C&E! AREAS IN INDIANA Government regulations now permit as much 
AND ILLINOIS OFFER: . 4 
as 100% rapid write-off of new defense-related 
Large available labor force. 4 i % 
industrial plants in areas served by the 
Millions of kw capacity at 


attractive rates. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 
Tremendous, economical fuel supply. For a list of these C&EI communities and 


Ratinaeds, Hiver barge Hass, their outstanding industrial advantages, 
good highways. 


enemas write—in confidence—to Chief Economist, 
nlimited industrial water supply. 


didi inacitinssaiiian dine, Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 
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= Position Wanted 
Coating, Extrusion, Laminating, Gravure, Print- 



































ing, impregnation, foil rolling, vacuum 
Pasiti Vacont————————— ooemntien Lng refining. Rubber, plastics, thermo- 
sets and . Aluminum, papers, films, textiles. 
Classified defe and cial, Extreme tem- 
| ii. perature conditions. At present chemical director 
wenres AaA-1 matt eens company ae tes in all 
Aries EXECUTIVE TRAINEES these fields. Wish to Renae} ble for two 
Technical & Eeonomie Surveys Deseo to meted on cemiedt eneten> days per week on Development, 
Design Bngineering—Cost reduction ing, non-ferrous ence. Well established firm pa at or Marketing. individual , o 
New Product Development—Market Research in Philadelphia suburb. Salary about $6000, an- te a moorings ° or special cond! Pw. 
Selo & Li a ow nual increases. Complete benefits. em: 
Write for Leaflet G P1428 Chemical Week 
R. S. ARIES & ASSOCIATES 330 W. 42 st., New York 36, N.Y. ———— Selling Opportunity Wanted 





400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Qualified Manufacturers’ Representative 
WANTED ing Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, wants additional 

lines in chemical specialties 
and chemical products. RA! 1421, Chemient Week. 














Clerk Mic Labo 
roanalytica! Laboratory NEW PRODUCT CHEMIST 
Routine analyses in one week OR ENGINEER, EASTERN AREA 


ee ee 
































of new Chemical Specialties products for 
HOWARD 8. CLARK, DIRECTOR ond 
P. O. Box 17 Urbana, It. fields not served by existing products, 
Originality and demonstrated accomplishment im- WANTED | 
portant considerations. Write giving age, o- 
EVANS 3 < . ont seit ‘ yen oR grid INCLUDING 
Bn ar if possible. Replies held strictly confidential. Fuer Poanses = a 
elopment Proble Packaging and Wrap- 
Complete Laboratory Plo Plant Heavy Duty Mixers ing Equipment 
pr oye Optical Secti ~y P1255 Chemical Week Rotary Filter 8/8 and non-corrosive 
new Beope Sheet Reacti ‘ettles Storage Tankage 
isting over 100 of our activities 330 W. 42 St. New York 36, N. Y. a eae etiam te ook 
EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. jen : PLT 











250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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For Sale ' 
THE C. W. NOFSINGER COMPANY chet : P pane - : 
Filters: rivers, Sperry, Sweetiand, etc. Perry | 
Personalized Engineering Service Te expand ite operations, CHEMICAL WEEK Equip. Corp., 1415 N. 6th St. Phila. 22, Pa. 
PETROLEUM peti n Me, AND CHEMICAL wants men with these qualifications: 
NoUST ! Beams, 24 inch, 80 Ibs. per foot, 20 and 24 } 
¢ Surveys—Planning—Process (1) Chemist or chemical engineer with two or feet long. Condition like new. 4,000 Lineal Feet | 
° snginsenns Design Drafting Procurement more years’ chemical proc of it. Attractively priced. Equipment, Inc. 
= —_ well versed in p ing and equi (Broaddus). P.O. Box 479, Phone 844, Hope- j 
906 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri well, Va. 
(2) Chemist with two or more years’ experience in | 
industrial research. Stainless Steel Tanks—25 to 5,000 gal | 
JAMES P. O’DONNELL capacity—quick delivery. Seria Fabrications, 
(8) Young man versed in business management and Inc, 157 W. Oxford St., Phila. 22, Pa. GAr { 
Engineers economics—chemical industry background de- field 6-7630. | 
sirable. 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS Tanks, Aluminum, 500 gal. to 4100 gal. Perry 
Essential, too, is the ability to meet people, dig Equip. Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision out facts, 1 them tly, and write 


39 Broadway, New York 6 luctdiy. Tanks, $/$—30 gal. to 8000 gal. Perry Equip. | 








Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 
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trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 


oo pore Will consider purchase modest chemical 

Greenville South Caroll i F . < 
=== Selling Opportunities Offered ———— manufacturing or formulating business lo- 
cated between Connecticut and Maryland 

Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation Citys Blectro plating backround Qe ham g } ag your present organization consolidating 


LABORATORY SERVICES plus commission lient opportunity right with our aggressive 50 year old business in 





























F 77, C . ? " A 
Project research and consultation in Biochemistry, man, Cwilr?, Casenes Wek chemical and food lines. This advertisement 
emistry, Bacteriology an b = 
Ovca services. is inserted by principal, not by a broker. 
mtenal ef periodic testing ; Sales Representation, Young, progressive, well- } 
Write for price schedule established and expanding Southeastern company : 
desires representation by reliable sales organiza- 
P.O. Box 2059 @ Madison 1, Wisconsin tions in Mast, Midwest and Southwest. Manu- BO 1312 Chemical Week 








facturers of vinyl plastisols and organosols, natu- 
ral and synthetic latex compounds. Complete 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
plant facilities for conversion of these materials 


HVNNANUHTAITNHHTT TMH } | Py Hi} Wn Ni Ml} into finished products; fabrication, silk screening 
HHH i: 0 it Mi Mi and heat sealing of vinyl film and sheeting. RW- 
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—Pesition Wanted —————_——— rosen Wanted Chemical Plant, inorganic, organic industrial 
chemicals for metal, textile, paper, tanning indus- 
Analytical Chemist, 25 years’ experience. 5 tries; small but steadily growing, highest repu- 
Traffic Manager; 22 years; thorough Industrial Languages. Expert in  Alkalies, Insecticides, tation, good financial standing; interested to as- 
experience; some Government ey college Fungicides, Plants, Fertilizers, Agricultural In- sociate with substantial concern for stabilization 
and traffic school groduate 41 arried, Resume dustries, Investigation, Processing, Control. PW- and expansion. Answers from principals only. 
available. PW-1416, Chemical Week. 1454, Chemical BO-1439, Chemical Week. 
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Blass 


"DEALERS in used-Surpas 


Consolidated Products Co., inc. 
Buy from a Long Established Firm 
AAA-1 Rated — Our 36th Yeor 
Observer nienwey ag ey eee St. 
Hoboken’ 3.4425 
New York Phone: BArciay 7-0600 








GRILL FILLS THE BILL 
Est. 1926 


New ond Rebuilt 
CHEMICAL G PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
“From @ single item to a complete plant’ 
BRILL EQUIPMENT Co. 
2407 Third Ave., N. y. Sa N.Y. 
CYpress 2-570 








WORLD’S LARGEST INVENTORY") 


MOTORS—GEN ERATORS—TRANSFORMERS 
New and Guaranteed Rebuilt 
1 EP. w 2500 ELP. 


FRED CATALOG 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
P. O. Box 51 Rochester 1, N. Y. 
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Chemical Service C th 


READY TO BUY 
Chemicals, Plasticizers, oe" 


ica 
Pigments, Colors, Waxes, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 














BUYERS OF SURPLUS 
CHEMICALS — OILS — SOLVENTS 
DRUGS — RESINS — WAXES 
PLASTICS — COLOR — ETC. 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 








THIS TRACER SECTION 


can be used whenever you are looking for or offering 
EMPLOYMENT 
PERSONNEL 
EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 
OPPORTUNITIES 
PLANTS 
CHEMICALS 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


The rates are low — just call of write 


tracers 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
330 W 42nd St 
NY 36 NY 


LOngecre 
4-3000 
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Next year, though, consensus is that 
business will be better. 

But there’s an ominous undertone 
to the prediction that points up the 
give-and-take nature of the U.S. 
formic acid supply picture. If im- 
porters should decide to pare prices 
sharply, try to corner the market, 
odds are that domestic makers may 
have to take a hitch in their output 
belt for a while by an amount equal 
to the foreign-labeled material. For 
right now the formic market is lean- 
ing—and the tilt is toward the long 
side. 


Let Them Eat Fat 


It’s no secret that animal fat renderers 
have fallen back from onslaughts made 
by detergents on the fat-consuming 
soap industry. But some hope is held 
out that the domestic surplus of tal- 
low and grease may be pared down if 
animals’ tastes are catered to. 

The market-opening solution: anti- 
oxidants that will prevent rancidity 
in the fats when added to animal 
feeds. 

Farmers and feed manufacturers 
have hesitated to take chances with 
the instability of fats, have put 
thumbs down on including them in 
their feed formulas. Moreover, science 
gives rancid fats this black eye: they 
destroy many vitamins in the feed. 

There’s not much doubt that com- 
mercially available anti-oxidants can 
stabilize fats, prevent rancidity at 
room temperature for as long as a 
year in some cases. Use of anti- 
oxidants has been approved by the 
Food & Drug Administration. 

Trends: The portent of anti-oxidant 
stabilization to market-searching tal- 
low renderers is rosy: fat-treated feeds 
are likely to be the most promising 
new user of really large tonnages of 
tallow and grease by 1957, according 
to Stanford Research Institute’s Ray 
mond Ewell. He marks down the 1952 
U. S. production of inedible tallows 
and greases as 2.31 billion Ibs., con- 
sumption as 1.54 billion lbs., and ex- 
ports minus imports as 740 million 
lbs., leaving domestic stocks of 375 
million Ibs. 

If no volume-supping market ap 
pears by 1957, Ewell pegs the surplus 
(including exports) at an awesome 1.1 
billion Ibs. Exports of inedible tallows 
and greases to fat-deficit countries 
siphoned a little over a fifth of our 
national production in 1949-51, and 
about one third in 1952. An uncer- 
tainty: export demand, unlike domes- 
tic consumption, is quite elastic, could 
take a sharp tumble if U. S. prices 
rise, 

The handful of animal-feed man 


ufacturers who were enriching their 
wares with tallow or grease in 1952 
accounted for probably not over 10 
million Ibs. of the estimated produc- 
tion of 76 billion Ibs. of animal feeds. 
Thus, a 1% addition of fats to this 
total product would represent a gulp 
of 760 million lbs. of tallow and 
greases. One expert places a 2% limit 
on the percentage of fat likely to be 
included; others put it as high as 8%. 

Poultrymen and swineherds will 
probably seek the high energy of fat- 
enriched feeds more eagerly than 
cattle feeders. According to informed 
opinion, fat-containing feeds will be 
fed cattle during a relatively short 
period of the animals’ lives. 

Boons to Users: Addition of stabi- 
lized fat, palatable to the animal, will 
(1) increase the caloric content of the 
feed, and (2) stabilize vitamin A 
which is sensitive to rancid fat. For 
the feeds the addition will minimize 
spoilage, promote pelletization, reduce 
dustiness, and improve appearance. 
Feed-mill machinery wear will be cut. 

Robert Moore, of Eastman Chemi- 
cal Products, Inc., went over some of 
the early work in developing the anti- 
oxidants at a recent meeting of the 
Eastern Melters Assn. Certain restric- 
tions narrowed the list of compounds 
that could be suitable anti-oxidants: 
they would have to be of food-grade 
quality for human consumption; they 
should be economic. 

Eastman’s first best bets were buty- 
lated hydroxyanisole and propyl gal- 
late. Later investigations bore fruit in 
a combination of butylated hydroxy- 
anisole and citric acid. Moore judged 
from three plant-scale tests that one 
pound of this combination per ton of 
rendered fat will usually satis- 
factory stabilization. 

The reward if all works out smooth- 
ly: a large, relatively stable market 
for tallows and greases and for certain 
anti-oxidants. 


assure 


Surplus to Soviet? 


Two applications to the U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce for licenses to export sur- 
plus butter and cottonseed oil may 
require a policy decision by the Cab- 
inet and even by President Eisen- 
hower. The reason: the license-seeking 
American commodity exporter is re- 
portedly acting as an agent for a 
European firm that will reship the 
American fats to the Soviet Union 
and one of its satellites. 

The commodity trader, Dwayne An- 
dreas, president of Honeymead Prod- 
ucts Co., (Mankato, Minn)., is apply- 
ing for about 150 million Ibs. each of 
butter and cottonseed oil. If this sale 
goes through final papers, it would 
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rank as the largest yet of agricultural 
commodities bought by our govern- 
ment as surplus goods. 

No legislation curbs the export of 
U.S. nonstrategic goods like butter 
and cottonseed oil behind the Iron 
Curtain—except to Communist China. 
But problems crop up: 

e The size of the order requires 
study of the applications from the 
points of view of (a) U.S. economic 
defense policy, and (b) U.S. general 
defense policy. 

@ Would the American taxpayer be 
throwing an assist to Russia? 

¢ Would such a sale cut markets 
out from under New Zealand, Den- 
mark, and other countries already 
trading with Russia? 

e Would Congress wax vitriolic if 
any of the commodities wound up in 
Red China? 

This order would take a real load 
off the shoulders of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. It is currently burdened 
with 250 million Ibs, of butter and 
825 million 'bs, of cottonseed oil. 

Moreover, the Commodity Credit 
Corp., inventory-conscious to the tune 
of $2,587 million, probably sold less 
than $200 million worth of its com- 
modities in 1953. Actual sales of 
stocks acquired under price-support 
programs added up to a little over 
$173 million between Jan. 1 and Dec. 
11. The sale allegedly going behind 
the Iron Curtain would bolster the 
figure by $100-$150 million. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. takes 
a backward glance at inventory-sale 
losses scaled somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of $125 million for 1953. 

Here’s how the domestic and ex- 
port outlets drained some of CCC’s 
excess stocks: Raw linseed oil to U. S. 
consumers, 333,000 Ibs. and a whop 
ping near-80 million lbs. overseas; 
cottonseed oil to domestic buyers, 
about 18 million Ibs. of crude and 
600,000 Ibs. of refined. Cottonseed oil 
exports reached an imposing over-13.6 
million Ibs. of refined, some 2.6 mil- 
lion crude material. 

Recent word from the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration has it that 
$11 million worth of surplus cotton- 
seed oil will be shunted to the United 
Kingdom, and $2 million worth of 
soybeans to West Germany. An FOA 
authorization to buy soybeans will be 
granted Germany, since negotiations 
were under way before soybeans were 
chopped from the availability list in 
Nov, ’53. 

An Agriculture Dept. spokesman 
pointed to the CCC as the likely 
source of stocks for both of these 
orders under the “surpluses for foreign 


currency” program. 
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SCHUTZ-O’NEILL 
ao PULVERIZER 
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AIR FORCE PULVERIZING—AIR CLASSIFICATION 


Here is a proven, automatic and dustless method of pulverizing 
any grindable material to your desired fineness. For extremely 
fine grinding and uniform particle size distribution of product, 
the principle of centrifugal impact with air attrition utilized so 
efficiently by the Schutz-O’Neill ‘Superfine’ Pulverizer has 
never been surpassed. The centrifugal force recirculates coarse 
particles within the mill for regrinding. The air classification 
carries the fine particles out of mill as uniform product of the 
desired particle size. 


ADAPTABLE TO THE COMPLETE RANGE OF PULVERIZING 
FROM COARSE TO ULTRA FINE 


The ease of grinding and the versatility of the unit are two fea- 
tures not found in any other pulverizer on the market. With 
proper adjustments, this mill will produce particles from 40 
mesh to low micron sizes under conditions that enable you to 
accurately control not only particle size but also the size dis- 
tribution in the product. This can be done while maintaining 
grinding temperatures below 125-130°F. The mill is ordinarily 
set for wdering duty, but if a coarser product is desired, it 
can be readily obtained by proper adjustment in the grinding 
and classifying chambers. 


COMES APART IN 10 MINUTES, 

EASY TO CLEAN, ADJUST, REPAIR 
Ten minutes is all you need to take apart a Schutz-O’Neill 
“Superfine” for cleaning, to adjust for fineness, or replace any 
part. Remove 2 pes and cone housing lifts off. Loosen 1 set screw 
and 1 nut and all other parts slide right off the center shaft. It is 
unmatched for accessibility and simple, rugged design. 


LET SCHUTZ-O'NEILL GRIND A TEST SAMPLE FOR YOU 


Send us a 50 lb. stock sample stating what your material is and 
fineness desired. You will receive your pulverized stock plus 
our engineering report giving complete details of process used 
together with recommended equipment, methods and mill plans. 
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To the resin chemist, it's 


HEXAMETHYLENE 
TETRAMINE 


To the pharmaceutical chemist, it's 


METHENAMINE 


Other users prefer the shorter name 
Hexamine. Whatever your favorite name 
may be -- and there are many others - - you 
can depend on Heyden ‘‘Hexa’’ for top 
quality and uniformity. Asa prime producer 
of both the pharmaceutical and industrial 
grades in large volume, Heyden has the 
“know-how” to meet your most exacting 
requirements. 


U.S.P. Powder and Granular: 
100, 50, 25 lb. fiber drums. 


Technical Granular: 
75 lb. multiwall bags, 
100 lb. fiber drums. 


Technical Powder: 
50 lb. multiwall bags, 
100 lb. fiber drums. 


FORMALDEHYDE 


N.F. Solution - - in tank cars, tank trucks, 


475 lb. drums, 100 lb. carboys, and bottles 
37% Formaldehyde, Methanol-Free - - in 


tank cars and tank trucks. 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE 


U.S.P. X Powder and Flo Granules. 250, 
100, 50 and 25 lb. fiber drums. 


Serving Industry through Finer Chemicals 








342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
CHICAGO «+ PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO © PROVIDENCE 





